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LENT AND LIBERTY 
EUGENE RODMAN SHIPPEN 
“| ess RESTS NO OBLIGATION upon free spirits to observe Lent. Ecclesiastical 


traditions do not bind them, and the moral law is not specific as to seasons. Free spirits, 

however, are just as free to accept opportunity as to scorn chains, as free to observe 
seasons as to ignore them. A purely negative liberty is no better than a purely protesting 
Protestantism. To some of us Lent is an opportunity if not an obligation. Early associated 
with nature-worship, it became in time an ecclesiastical season, observed in various ascetic 
ways, chiefly by fasting. Changing from age to age, it is now endowed with meanings 
spiritual rather than ecclesiastical. It is the time set apart for heart-searching, repentance, 
and self-denial, and as such appeals to those liberals who are not beyond the need thereof. 

But surely all seasons are meet for these exercises of the spirit! Why Lent? For this 
reason. Experience shows that men do not habitually practise heart-searching, repentance, 
and self-denial. Reminders and encouragements, days and seasons, are needed. Better oc- 
casionalism than perpetual neglect; better a Christmas gift than no gift; better forty days of 
Lent than a year of liberal indifference. As a spiritual practice, then, like exercise at stated 

_ times, Lent is to be commended. 

But the season has inspiring associations as well as practical value. It calls to mind 
souls who have wrestled and won. It is forever associated with Christ,—not necessarily 
bound up with the story of the forty days’ fast, but reminding us how he went apart for inner 
rest and communion. These associations are holy, if anything is holy. Lent, thus springing 
out of the ground of primitive experience, passing through the lower conventional stratum 

_ of life, finally comes to full flower asa holy season quite as valuable for free spirits as for those 
who are in bondage of the letter. 

No, we are not obliged to observe Lent, but 


“Welcome, dear feast of Lent! Who loves not thee, 
He loves not temperance or authority, 
But is a child of passion. 


George’ Herbert may have had certain rabid Puritans in mind when he wrote those lines, 
~ men who ostentatiously planned feasts in Lent to show their emancipation, men of whom a 
certain contemporary wrote, “The meat does not relish well except it be sauced with dis- 
obedience and_contempt_of authority.” A true Lent, however, is neither fasting nor feasting. 


“Tt is to fast from strife, _ “To show a heart grief-rent; 
From old debate To starve thy sin, 
And hate; ~ , Not bin; 
To circumcise thy life. And that’s to keep thy Lent.” 
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BOSTON, FEBRUARY 19, 1920 


In This Extremity 


\X 7" ENTER upon the observance of Lent 
this year between the anniversaries of Lin- 
coln and Washington. They knew what 

the peculiar need of God is like, and they knew 
what He is able to do as they besought Him in the 
agonizing hours of their spiritual struggle for 
freedom and a new birth of freedom for the Father’s 
children in this land. The most holy time at Val- 
ley Forge was when the Father of his country 
prayed mightily for his divine cause in the rigors 
and uncertainties of that hour. The most sacred 
moment in the crisis at Gettysburg sent the Presi- 
dent to his knees, and from thenceforth, we are 
told, Lincoln pledged his life in loyalty to God. 

To-day the issues are kindred to those earlier 
ones, and they are larger in their reach and deeper 
in their meaning; they are endangered by possibili- 
ties for this country and for the whole world which 
man alone, with all of his knowledge and good in- 
tent, cannot meet successfully. Of himself, man will 
fail. And most unfortunate of all our trials, the 
President is plainly not in a condition, either bodily 
or spiritually, to lead our hearts and souls into the 
needed communion with the Father of light and 
love. He is overborne and depleted by his super- 
human tasks. He should be the object of our ten- 
der concern and prayer that he may be not un- 
guarded in his utterance nor querulous in his dis- 
position. His impaired leadership gives us an im- 
perative reason for employing this season with un- 
wonted devotion, seeking after God. 

The Church has a call from the whole world 
which it must heed at its own peril, and at the risk 
of losing power, honor, and prestige forever. What 
a day for the consecrated heart of our people! Let 
us go to the temple to pray. And what assurance 
should compel us to our knees, and to the sanctuary 
with our kindred, in the solemn bond of love and 
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righteousness. All the testimony of those who have 
done greatly for mankind in our history gives a 
single conclusion,—that by prayer, and by prayer 
alone, which act ‘Coleridge called “the highest en- 
ergy of which the human mind is capable,” can we 
come forth from this darkest hour. For we must 
believe that not even in the ominous and wavering 
days of the World War were we, nor indeed the 
people the world over, in such a grave extremity. 
The necessity of Lent is laid upon us. God help us. 


Fulfilling the Law 


VERY READER will be impressed with the 

meaning of the article by Mr. Cotton in this 
issue. It will be followed by other studies of the 
Interchurch World Movement, which, he says, is — 
the greatest Protestant enterprise since the Refor- 
mation. This is not a mere superlative. There is 
reason to believe that something marvellous is be- 
ing wrought before our eyes. We have in mind not 
the magnitude of the Movement, nor anything that 
we may see or count. It is the truth at the heart 
of it, and in the name of it. It is a movement. 
That is, it is a matter not of intellect, of feeling, 
but of will. Itis action. It is the word made flesh, 
going about the whole world doing good. It is the 
normal end of every human ideal, every thought, 
every emotion. It is an attempt to work the will 
of God. It pleases the psychologist as much as it 
warms the practical man of business, or the mother 
who goes about her domestic duties. The will is 
the last resort for good. It is the fulfilling of the 
law. 

When religion remembers that all of its aspira- 
tions, prayers, doctrines, are to be made minister- 
ing conduct, and that religion must direct these 
gracious exercises into immediate conduct for all 
men together, it fulfils the spiritual law in the 
natural world as surely as it fulfils the natural 
law in the spiritual world. 

We have here also beautiful proof of Scripture, 
“He that doeth the will shall know of the doctrine.” 
Get men agreed in a few things which they will act 
upon in common, and it is a miracle of light and 
joy how they come to understand one another. In ° 
this great united labor we believe is the consumma- 
tion of the centuries, following the break with 
spiritual despotism. It is long arriving. May 
every wise man and woman make its coming sure 


and abiding. 
Are We Just? 


HAT A REACH from Tolstoi’s dictum, eae || 

erty is a crime,” to the present-day conserva-_ 
tive position of Protestant Christianity that prop- 
erty is our gravest problem, and must be dealt with} . 1 
on the basis of our trusteeship in its management. — | 
Such a cautious man as Dr. Robert E. Speer be- 
lieves- that the issue of Christian unity depends _ 
more upon property than upon anything else. Cer- H] 
tainly the emphasis in all religious utterances has 
shifted with tremendous weight to the spiritual a? 
solution of our material affairs. Recently in a 
church meeting a speaker ventured. the_ ‘opinion, | i 
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“Three-fourths of the people spend nine-tenths of 
their time worrying about making a living.” Is it 
not palpable that the Church, whose business it is 
to comfort, heal, teach, correct, and strengthen the 
people, should take them as they find them, with 
their great burdens, and apply in their behalf the 
sound doctrine? So many of us are contented. 
The world is lovely to us. We dislike any arous- 
ing word for the poor. Oh, yes, we are benevolent. 
But we are not militant. We are kind, but are we 
just? We care for the poor, but do we fight for 
justice for the poor, with the weapons of sympathy, 
truth, right, to change the evil order? With all 
of the increase in incomes, people are far worse off 
than they were ten years ago. Are we going to 
wait too long to help them? Or is the condition of 
the world all right? Will “God’s good time” take 
care? 


Church and State 


“7 \URING the past year,” says the New Republic, 

“the more enlightened clergymen of America 
have given many proofs of a new disposition to 
conceive truth as something which was not ir- 
relevant to the political and social problems of 
their own day and generation.” So far as we recall, 
this is the most intelligent and sympathetic ap- 
proach our cotemporary has ever made to organized 
religion. Ordinarily it is so gnarled and askew in 
its diatribes against all of us who are trying to do 
the spiritual job of the Church in an untoward 
generation, that we simply lose patience. We have 
felt that the men who write their articles on re- 
ligion have not been to church for years, nor in- 
formed themselves at intelligent churchly sources. 
In other words, the religious spirit has usually been 
quite absent. For example, Mr. Herbert Croly’s 
editorial the other week on “Disorganized Chris- 
tianity” was a fuddle of misunderstanding impelled 
by an unpleasant condescension. 

What the paper now sees is not new to us. We 
have all been working for it and writing about it 
for months and years. The Interchurch World 
Movement, which it is pleased to note, is one great 
outcome of decades of prayer and endeayor for 
united religious action. The intrusion of the 
twenty-two great churchmen into the field of poli- 
ties, by their protest (noted in these columns) 
against deportation without due trial, and against 
the unseating of the Socialists, is another remark- 
able advance, says our neighbor, a novel example 
of religion “opposing the prevailing policy of the 
government and the prevailing intolerance of pub- 
lie opinions.” 1 

Who does not know that church leaders have 
always been doing that very thing? Name a 
great man—Channing, Beecher, Brooks, Glad- 
den—and the thing is plain. The real point is, 
formerly preachers went it alone in their pro- 
tests, because they were so divided in sects, so 
inimical to one another in beliefs, that the weight- 
ier matters failed of great effect for lack of unity in 
the religious campaign. That is the whole matter. 
To-day, nearly every important branch of the 
i 
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Church is joined with every other in one great 
body. They count, every time they say the word. 
The churches have never bowed to the state, but 
they have been overruled by the state, because they 
did not know the tactics of organization as we 
know them to-day. 


Christianity for Mexico 


HE APPLICATION of Christian principles to 

Mexico is the responsibility of the churches. 
This is the resolution of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. A careful state- 
ment has been issued, which declares the need of 
patience and self-restraint, in order that clean 
thinking and the pacific settlement of disputes may 
ensue. A peculiar obligation rests upon this coun- 
try with its greater resources to serve Mexico, 
which is upon a footing of entire equality but is 
not rich. 

The Council’s committee recommends that Chris- 
tian leaders bring to the people the gravity of the 
situation; that the newspapers be fair-minded and 
peace-seeking; that a joint commission make a 
thorough survey of all of the relations between the 
two countries with a view to reciprocal justice; 
that matters of dispute, which are not settled in 
the ordinary channels, be referred to impartial ar- 
bitrators. In these sentiments the Council has 
expressed churchmanship and statesmanship. Let 
the ministers throughout the country speak to their 
people in this strain. They are able more than they 
know to wield a mighty power. It is a great thing 
that this subject is being honored by the religious 
wisdom and grace of the country, and thereby not 
left with the not always discriminating or spiritu- 
ally-minded forums. The world comes daily to 
acknowledge that religion is not only a practicable 
thing, but the only thing which can make and keep 
peace and good-will in the world. 


“T Trample These” 


NE REASON that we are profoundly in sym- 

pathy with all those who hate war, who rise in 
wrath and vehemence at the least encouragement 
of any notion or motion looking friendly to mili- 
tarism, is that few men, even of the finest fibre, 
can withstand the ill effect of war’s disciplines. 
We have before us a request for candidates for 
chaplaincies from Capt. J. B. Frazier, head of the . 
Chaplains’ Corps in the Navy, which most unfortu- 
nately the editor of the Federal Council Bulletin 
has permitted to appear in that paper. The chap- 
lain points out the difficulties of the office. “It is 
a hard place to fill, weaklings will not do.” Then 
he quotes familiar lines, which, however, are not 
even of the spiritual quality of the like-cadenced 
‘law of the jungle.” The kind of men he wants 
must be “your strong and your sane.” Further, 
says Chaplain Frazier,— 

“Them will I take to my bosom, 
Them will I glut with my meat, 
But the others—the misfits, the failures, 
I trample these under my feet.” 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


[otionat adminis DEVELOPMENTS in the Na- 


tional Administration took definite form on Feb- 
ruary 13, when it was announced in Washington 

that Robert Lansing, Secretary of State, had handed 
his resignation to the Executive at the President’s re- 
quest. The withdrawal of Secretary Lansing from the 
President’s official family followed the receipt by him 
of a letter in which the President asked him to explain 
his act in calling the members of the Cabinet together 
in conference in the period of the Executive’s illness. 
This proceeding the President censured in the follow- 
ing terms: “Under our constitutional law and practice, 
as developed hitherto, no one but the President has 
the right to summon the heads of the executive depart- 
ments into conference, and no one but the President 
and the Congress has the right to ask their views or 
the views of any one of them on any public question.” 
In his rejoinder to Mr. Lansing’s explanation that his 
act had seemed wise to him in view of the President’s 
illness and that there “certainly was no intention on 
my [Mr. Lansing’s] part to assume powers and exer- 
cise the functions which under the constitutions are 
exclusively confided to the President,” Mr. Wilson 
found no justification for the course adopted by the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Lansing’s resignation was ac- 
cordingly accepted by the President, ‘to take effect 
at once.” 
Friction Long-Continued Between 
the President and Mr. Lansing 

In the course of his correspondence with the Presi- 
dent, made public last Saturday, the retiring Secretary 
of State gave definite confirmation to the general im- 
pression that he had been out of touch with his chief 
for a long time, and the plain implication is that Mr. 
Lansing failed to agree with the President on vital 
matters of national and international policy, dating 
from the beginning of the proceedings of the Peace 
Conference. On this head Mr. Lansing wrote to the 
President, “Ever since January, 1919, I have been con- 
scious of the fact that you no longer were disposed to 
welcome my advice in matters pertaining to negotia- 
tions in Paris, to our foreign service, or to interna- 
tional affairs in general.” And again, “I confess that 
I have been surprised and disappointed at the frequent 
disapproval of my suggestions, but I have never failed 
to follow your decisions, however difficult it made the 
conduct of our foreign affairs.” In his closing com- 
munication Mr. Lansing emphatically rejected. the 
President’s charge of usurpation of authority: “I can- 
not permit to pass unchallenged the imputation that 
in calling in conference the heads of the executive de- 
partments I sought to usurp your presidential au- 
thority.” 
Mr. Lansing’s Dismissal 
Causes Profound Stir 

It was not so much the fact of the dismissal of the 
Secretary of State, as the manner and the time of it, 
that produced a powerful impression upon the public 
mind and caused uneasy speculation throughout the 
country. In Mr. Lansing’s behalf, it was pointed out 
that there were precedents for his act in calling the 
heads of departments together in conference during 
the President’s illness; that the President knew that 
this course was being pursued, and that personal rep- 
resentatives of the President had frequently attended 
such meetings. In commenting on the President’s 
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course, Secretary Lane of the Department of the In- 
terior, whose resignation is to take effect on March 1, 
said that the conferences called by Mr. Lansing had 
been regarded as necessary in view of the President’s 
illness and that he (Mr. Lane) regarded himself as 
equally responsible with Mr. Lansing for the holding 
of the conferences. William C. Redfield, who resigned 
the Portfolio of Commerce last autumn, said of these 
conferences: “No word of disapproval of our meetings 
came from the White House, to the best of my knowl- 
edge. It is astonishing now to learn of the President’s 
disapproval.” An immediate result of the dismissal 
of the Secretary of State was a movement in the Sen- 
ate for the enactment of legislation to define the con- 
stitutional provision for the “inability” of the Presi- 
dent to perform his duties. This was supplemented by 
a plan in the House for the appointment of a commit- 
tee to investigate the circumstances attending Mr. 
Lansing’s withdrawal from the Cabinet. 
Railroad Workers Again 
Threaten National Strike 

The reiterated demands of the railroad workers of 
the country for a material increase in wages in addi- | 
tion to the advances they have received under the 
Adamson bill and at other times since the passage of 
that measure in 1917, reached a menacing phase at the 
beginning of the week, when it was announced that the 
shopmen and the maintenance-of-way men had decided 
to strike at the beginning of the present week in an 
attempt to enforce their contention for higher com- 
pensation. It was pointed out by the leaders of these 
men, and by the other Brotherhood leaders involved in 
the controversy with the Railroad Administration, 
that Director-General Hines had failed in his promise 
of an early decision on their pending demands. In the 
middle of the week Director-General Hines announced 
that he had rejected the demands of the Brotherhoods, 
but the issue was once more referred to the President 
for his action. After a conference between the rail- 
road men and the President on the portico of the White 
House on February 13, all the Brotherhood leaders, 
with the subsequent adherence of the maintenance-of- 
way men and the shopmen, consented to withhold ac- 
tion until the holding of another conference on Feb- 
ruary 23. For the time being, that decision seemed to 
remove the danger of an immediate strike, but the 
projection of this complication into the problem of the 
return of the railroads to private operation on March 1 
offered a prospect of further grave difficulties in the 
immediate future. ; 
Premier Lloyd George Defies ‘ 
Advocates of Nationalization 

In a notable announcement in the House of Com- 
mons, Premier Lloyd George on February 11, shortly 
after the opening of the session of Parliament, defined 
the attitude of the Government on one of the im- 
portant issues that confront not only Great Britain 
but the world as a whole. Speaking of the labor move- 
ment to bring about the nationalization of industries 
by direct action, the Premier said: “On such an issue — 
we will fight them to the death. ... This nation has 
ever fought for liberty, and will fight for it again.” — 
The declaration was received by the chamber with a 
great demonstration of approval in which, of course, — 
the labor members did not participate. The emphatic 
definition of the Government’s attitude by the Premier ; 
is of especial significance at this time, in view of the 
attempts of the Miners’ Federation and other labor 
organizations, acting in concert, to make the nationali- 
zation of industries a national issue. Recent by-elec 
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tions have resulted in labor gains that seem to indicate 
considerable popular strength behind this movement. 


Problem of Treaty Revision 
Put Forward in England 


There are signs of a growing movement in Great 


_ Britain to bring about a revision of the provisions of 


—_ 


_ Officers went to investigate. 


the Treaty of Versailles, especially in the direction of 
a modification of the amount of reparation imposed 
upon Germany, now estimated at about $40,000,000,009. 
This issue was recently brought before the voters by 
Mr. Asquith, the former Prime Minister, who sought 
election to Parliament on. that issue among others. 
The result of the by-election at which Mr. Asquith 
made an effort to re-enter public life is yet to be an- 
nounced at this writing. Mr. Asquith in his public 
utterances has taken the ground that Germany cannot 
by any means live up to the reparation provisions as 
now embodied in the treaty, and has expressed his 
conviction that on selfish grounds, if on no others, 
Great Britain must insist upon a scaling down of the 
money reparation, even to the extent of renouncing 
her entire share in it. In Paris the views put into 
words by Mr. Asquith do not appear to have met with 
sympathetic attention. The impression is conveyed in 
despatches from the French capital that, far from re- 
ceding on any point embodied in the treaty, France is 
prepared to declare a resumption of the blockade 
against Germany at the first final sign of the unwilling- 
ness or the inability of the German Government to 
live up to its undertakings under the treaty. There 
were indications at the beginning of the week that, in 
view of the continuance of the industrial paralysis 
of Germany, owing to the lack of raw materials, of 
coal and of iron ore, the question of a revision of the 
treaty would soon take form as a pressing international 
issue. a 


Brevities 


No man or set of men has any right to take the law 
into his or their own hands; and conversely, any law 
may not be taken out of the sacred institutions of 
the people’s state by the hands of any man or set of 
men, but only by due legal process of voting, which 
is the sovereign will of the people. This is the whole 
matter for times like these. 


Dr. Edgar Fahs Smith, beloved provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, insists upon resigning, be- 
cause great strength is needed for new plans, and he 
is sixty-four. He has not had a vacation in twenty 
years. He hopes the Carnegie Foundation will take 
him on. “I have not a cent in the world. I have been 
a teacher all my life. That is wonderful but unre- 
munerative work, and one does not grow rich, either, 
from writing text-books on chemistry.” And all he 
did earn above his needs he gave away. 


One must be careful or the political heresy-hunters 
will get one. The Survey relates that a landlord sus- 
pected that a man and wife, tenants, were “reds.” 
Many questions were 
asked. The young man produced his army commis- 
sion and other evidences of his military service in 
France. The credentials of his wife were as unim- 
peachable. The inquisitors said that their record 
seemed to be clear, but one of them in leaving re- 


marked, “It’s not surprising that they suspected you, 
_you’ve got so many books around.” 


_ A hasty and mean-tempered subscriber stops her 


suaper, the Christian Endeavor World, because the 


¥ 
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editor, answering a question as to which books in the 
Bible were inspired and which were not, said that a 
vast majority of Christians accepted all the books of 
the Bible as inspired. She said the paper was “slip- 
ping,” though its own strict orthodox position is re- 
peatedly printed. The editor remarks she signed her- 
self, “Yours for the Master,” but that does not permit 
her to escape a tender farewell from him: “It is as 
wicked to bear false witness against a paper as against 
a person.” This is a good text for all readers. 


LETTERS tothe EDITOR 


Not Secession 


To the Editor of Tur CuHristran REcGIstTEerR :— 


Mr. Lyttle’s article on the cover of a recent RucisTmR 
may give rise to a misunderstanding. With a few ex- 
ceptions, the Unitarians who made the Church of the 
Messiah did not “secede.” In the early New England 
parishes the people who made the parishes did secede 
from orthodoxy and took the churches into Unitarian- 
ism. In the case of the Church of the Messiah it has 
been the new-comers and not Unitarians who have 
taken possession of the Unitarian church. It was not 
a Unitarian vote which changed the name to Com- 
munity Church. 

A CHurRcH or THE MusstaAn UNITARIAN. 

New York, N.Y. 


Food and Virtue 


To the Editor of Tur CuristiAn REGISTER :— 


In expressing his opinion of the secession of the 
Church of the Messiah, New York, is not Mr. Lyttle 
a Jittle unfair to the “few radicals” among us? He 
imputes to them a belief in the uselessness of preaching 
“spirituality and morality to the individual until the 
individual’s economic and social desires have been 
satisfied.” Does not the word “satisfied” need quali- 
fication? The acquisitive instinct appears to grow 
by being gratified. The longing for social esteem is 
limitless. Of whom among us can it be said that his 
economic and social desires have been satisfied? The 
radicals whom apparently Mr. Lyttle has in mind cer- 
tainly do not propose to wait till quite impossible con- 
ditions have been fulfilled before preaching spirituality 
and morality to the individual. They believe, however, 
that a certain reasonable minimum of economic and 
social well-being must be secured before such preach- 
ing will avail. 

It is self-evident that “virtue and righteousness” are 
attributes of living persons, not of corpses. To a per- 
son starving to death it would be folly to make the 
“prior and paramount appeal of virtue and righteous- 
ness”—food should be the prior appeal; not that it is 
more important than righteousness, but that it is in- 
dispensable to the existence of righteousness. No in- 
dividual lives at all unless his economic and social 
desires are met to a certain degree. Until that degree 
is reached, everything else is secondary. For multi- 
tudes to-day a reasonable, even a very modest, economic 
and social minimum has not been secured. If a “few 
radicals” are calling attention to this fact, it is not 
well to rebuke them. “May their tribe increase!” 


Henry W. PINKHAM. 
WINTHROP, Mass. 
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Washington 
“An inheritance, incorruptible, that passeth not away.” 
A.W orl 
O King! Thy crown the garland wrought by peer 


And comrade, brave, in nascent freedom’s Age! 
Thy sceptre, strong, the noble heritage 

Of law that Anglo-Saxon souls revere! 

Thy throne, the patriot-love that doth endear 
Thee to the high and lowly, vain or sage, 
And all who would the heavy lot assuage 

Of those who suffer, and the tyrant fear! 


Unconquered Leader of the Liberty 
Of Many, bound in brotherhood, made One, 
Thou wert the Nation’s chiefest Citizen ! 
Benign to all, thy stately courtesy ; 
With comrades shared, thy laurels, nobly won; 
In serving, First; and so in the hearts of men! 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Defence Our Nation Needs 


"Poe KIND OF DEFENCE and the amount of 


defence that any nation needs can be gauged 
only by the kind of danger and the degree of 
danger that are probable. 

To-day, we plan sooner or later to enter a League 
of Nations. The General Staff ignores that fact and 
advises such an army as might be assumed if Germany 
had won and the old balance of power were sure to 
prepare us for another cataclysm. Great technical 
knowledge of the art and science of war is generally 
accompanied by a dense ignorance as to the philosophy 
of war and its preventives. Said Lord Roberts: “War 
is as inevitable as death. It is salutary, necessary, 
and is the only nation’s tonic that can be prescribed.” 
This was the Prussian view and the common mili- 
tarist’s view. 

The arguments which should influence Congress in 
its decision on compulsory military training are not 
merely the staggering cost, though that suffices. Every 
soldier in 1913 cost $1,300. With six transportations 
back and forth for three years for each recruit, added 
to the lower purchasing power of the dollar, the college 
boy or wage-earner who would give four months a year 
for three years would not cost less than $1,300 now. 
As we should train at least 600,000 of the 1,200,000 
who are said annually to reach the age of eighteen, 
the total would not be less than $780,000,000. This 
would leave untrained all the weaklings who most 
need physical training. 

A fraction of that annual sum would enable every 
boy and girl to have thorough training in gymnastics 
and hygiene up to the age of eighteen and would pro- 
duce a sound American physique for all. Camp train- 
ing should not be relied on to correct the neglect of 
twelve years. 

As to the military need, it is folly to adopt a system 
which we compel Germany to discard and which Great 
Britain will not adopt. Our German menace has van- 
ished. With no fleet, with an army to be reduced in 
March to 100,000 soldiers, Germany is impotent. Aus- 
tria is dying. Russia never was or can be a military 
menace to us. Japan, within the League, would commit 
suicide were she to break her pledges and attack an- 
other member. While we may be summoned to send 
overseas our quota to suppress aggression in the remote 
contingencies indicated by the Covenant, our danger 
from attack is nil. 
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As it requires four persons to feed, clothe, house, arm, 
train, and transport one soldier, the folly of teaching 
every one the trade of soldier should be obvious to 
every one except a blind militarist. 

The dangers:which threaten America are truly ap- 
palling, but none of these can be combatted by explo- 
sives or poisonous gas. Over a million citizens died 
in 1918, more than half from preventable causes. Our 
total deaths in the war were only fifty thousand from 
wounds. A soldier’s life is safer than workmen’s in 
many occupations. Twice as many are annually in- 
jured in industry as were wounded and recovered in 
the war. The army and navy as defences against loss 
of property, death and dishonor are the least effective 
agencies we have. The common assumption that they 
are our chief defence against real danger is sheer 
superstition. 

We face a costly timber famine which will grow 
worse for a generation. A shortage of fifty thousand 
teachers actually exists. One hundred thousand un- 
trained, incompetent girls are teaching our rural 
schools and establishing the prejudices, traditions, and 
convictions of the next generation. We have thirteen 
million foreigners who cannot read English, and more 
than three million natives who are illiterate. We are 
seething with social unrest. Every year tuberculosis 
alone destroys twice as many as were slain in all our 
foreign wars combined. 

It is time to establish a new National Defence De- 
partment, making Army and Navy subdivisions and 
abolishing the term “War Department,” which we 
must make out of date when we ratify the treaty and 
pledge ourselves to arbitrate henceforth every quarrel. 
Then let us draft into this National Defence Depart- 
ment every man and woman of nineteen for service 
of some sort in the various kinds most needed to com- 
bat the real dangers which daily threaten our property 
and health and our lives and honor. 

Let us insist on vastly more defence than* we have 
ever had before, but let the medicine fit the disease. 
We have childishly reversed the logic of the situation 
and put our least defence where it was most needed, 
and our costliest defence where it was least needed. 
We are impressed with spectacular things. War is 
spectacular and fills our whole horizon. Fifty thou- 
sand soldiers dead in France mean incomparably more 
to the untrained imagination than the six hundred 
thousand dying here in slum tenement, in dark mine, 
and lonely farm and dangerous factory. It is time to 
put away childish imaginings and traditions, to study 
the solemn figures which record life and death and to 
perceive what hereafter are certain and what are only 
remotely possible dangers. No nation can ever be 
prepared against possible dangers. There is no such 
thing as absolute preparedness, because one may have 
to face a coalition of the world. To that even a German 
army must succumb. Life is full of dangers. Ween- 
counter them every time we walk the streets, but itis 
only a fool who focusses his thought upon those that 
his whole experience shows are least likely to occur. — 
Lucia Amus Mmap, © 
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An English business man is quoted in a religious — 
paper. Like folly is often committed on this side, 
as many of our readers will say. “Directors of great 
corporations need a new point of view. Throughout — 
the country directors getting fees of £500 a year spend 
many wasted hours seeing how they can avoid paying — 
a man £10,000 a year to run the business, while they. 
waste £10,000 a month for the shareholders debating. 
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The Heretic 
R. STANLEY WEIR 


The three and thirty years had fled, 
And Joseph, mourning Jesus dead, 

Sat dreaming of those vanished years, 
His heart a brimming pool of tears, 
And pondering all the little span 

From Bethlehem babe to martyred man. 


Then came a tale to Nazareth 

Of one, the Conqueror of Death, 
Who rose to heaven as in a cloud 
Where the great angels cry aloud. 


His spirit fluttered like a bird, 
But Joseph answered not a word. 


Then, stranger still, ’twas told that He 
Had been begot mysteriously : 

A seraph breathed, one secret hour, 
On Mary’s soul and bade it flower, 
Marvel of this and every age! 


Then stood up Joseph in a rage: 
“Let those bold slanderers have done! 
Jesus of Nazareth was My son!” 


Has Protestantism Opened a New Era? 


A thrilling story of the marvellous vision, amazing mag- 
nitude, tremendous organization of what is 
called the greatest movement since 
the Reformation 


EDWARD H. COTTON 
I 


OT SINCE THE REFORMATION, perhaps, has 
N an event taken place of such far-reaching mo- 
ment to Protestants as the recent Atlantic City 
Convention of the Interchurch World Movement. The 
event is of so much consequence to the future of Prot- 
estant forces throughout the world that no minister, 
church member, or well-wisher can afford to pass it by. 
Why? Because the very life of Protestant Christianity 
is involved. Should the Interchurch World Movement 
collapse, Protestantism in its divided state will be re- 
membered by posterity as one more of those spent 
world forces, several of which are already recorded in 
history. 

This is the reason, briefly stated, why Protestants 
everywhere should study this movement, place them- 
selves in sympathetic relation to it, and be prepared to 
co-operate to the extent of their capacity. The integ- 
rity of the Protestant*Church is the issue. In this 
group of articles I wish to make this fact realistic, 
and then indicate how the Interchurch World Move- 
ment may not only restore the Protestant Church, but 
lead the way to that spiritual regeneration which all 
conditions of men see clearly enough, now, is the only 
cure for a confused and bewildered world. 

What is the Interchurch World Movement? It is an 
inclusive co-operative effort on the part of the evangel- 
ical churches of North America, in which the Protes- 
tant forces agree to combine their entire educational, 
missionary, and spiritual energies for the purpose of 
extending and applying the Christian gospel through- 
out the earth. The churches are not to surrender 
their distinctions, on the ground that their distinctions 
are often their choicest and most useful possessions. 
No proposal has been made that any church or any or- 
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ganization deprive itself of personal prerogative. But 
the convention did emphasize over and over that the 
hour had struck, and might not strike again, for the 
churches to develop a mighty plan for united spiritual 
endeavor. 

One of the sources of the Movement was the knowl- 
edge that many churches and church organizations are 
doing similar things in different ways. They are 
preaching the same gospel, publishing journals for 
identical purposes, working alike for community well- 
being, raising money for similar charitable ends, and, 
most significant of all, are existing together in the same 
communities as neighbors. Quite naturally a con- 
stantly increasing number began to ask, If we can and 
are doing all these things as separate societies, could 
we not exert a much wider influence and offer the in- 
spiration of a better Christian example if our organiza- 
tions should assemble their energies under a single 
directing authority? 

But the real inspiration lay in a recognition by the 
churches of evidences they could not fail to see: evi- 
dences of great days, great sights, great experiences, 
such as no previous generation of Christians has wit- 
nessed. Twenty-three wars now disturb the world. 
Entire nations are suffering the extremity of want. 
The moral and spiritual credit of mankind is in the 
balance. And how can Protestants take any other at- 
titude when they read, as we all are reading, the 
writing on the wall. 

The Atlantic City Convention had several ante- 
cedents. Ten years ago the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America was established to pro- 
mote Christian unity among thirty denominations. 
Various state, city, and town federations have been or- 
ganized with a similar object. These movements along 
with others culminated December 17, 1918, when, in 
response to a call of the foreign mission board of the 
Presbyterian Church South, one hundred and. thirty- 
five delegates met in New York City and united on the 
proposition that a divided Protestant Church could 
not develop the spiritual power necessary to relieve the 
world’s exhaustion, and declared with a united voice 
for a national Protestant Federation. A committee 
of twenty was appointed to create methods and means. 
The result was the Interchurch World Movement of 
North America. At once the plan was endorsed by six 
of the strongest mission conferences and councils in the 
country; and about eighty denominational’ and inter- 
denominational agencies have since declared that they 
were in complete sympathy with the proposal. 

Hard on the heels of the New York City conference 
followed conventions, committee meetings, and surveys. 
One convention consisting of one hundred ministers of 
standing met in Pittsburgh, Pa., in April, 1919, and 
approved the Movement without a dissenting voice. 
Another, compased of five hundred leading men and 
women from twenty-eight denominations, was-held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 30 to May 1, 1919, at which 
the conviction gathered force that the Movement had 
been launched none too soon, and that, properly or- 
ganized and directed, results of vast importance would 
follow. Surveys, world-wide in extent and involving 
arduous toil, were undertaken preparatory to the call- 
ing of a greater and final conference. Meanwhile. the 
various denominations were endeavoring to strengthen 
themselves by means of drives for money and man- 
power, the success of which gave added impetus to the 
Interchurch World Movement. 

On January 7, 1920, the convention in which all the 
findings were to centre gathered at Atlantic City. The 
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group which assembled was distinguished. It was com- 
posed of men and women who were leaders in the edu- 
cational and spiritual life of the country. One hun- 
dred editors were present, representing church and 
educational journals and young people’s periodicals. 
Forty-two denominations were represented, and eighty 
organizations. Five hundred delegates were expected 
and seventeen hundred appeared. These delegations 
brought with them the eager wishes of fifteen million 
Protestants. Then for three days, January 7 to 10, the 
delegations discussed methods and means of accom- 
plishment, steadily keeping in mind the positive neces- 
sity of closer co-operation between the different church 
bodies and societies. These discussions were kept on 
a high spiritual plane, and were of a character at once 
practical and ideal. With diplomatic skill, denomina- 
tional dispute was avoided, and only questions relating 
to world restoration and spiritual regeneration were 
allowed to obtain prominence. The motives which 
chiefly characterized the Convention were those of un- 
selfishness, fraternity, and unity. 
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At the adjournment of the conference those who had 
been present were of the opinion that Protestantism 
had undertaken the most daring and constructive task 
in its history, for the delegations had put themselves on 
record as pledging their churches and affiliated socie- 
ties to no less a task than that of enduing mankind 
with spiritual energy the world over. Nor did the 
conference satisfy itself with imparting the vision 
alone. It provided thoroughgoing methods for realiz- 
ing the vision. When we recall that the Movement was 
initiated by such men as Dr. S. Earl Taylor, the Meth- 
odist layman who led the work which secured for Meth- 
odism $300,000,000 for social improvement and world 
evangelism, and Dr. John R. Mott, called by Theodore 
Roosevelt the leading diplomat of his time, we perceive 
that it has a substantial basis. 

It is true that at the Convention talk of church dif- 
ference was conspicuous by its absence. What the 
delegates did talk about, on the platform, in commit- 
tees, and in groups, was the best way of getting the 
Christian gospel across to men. They faced the ele- 
mental facts of humanity, and the necessity the Prot- 
estant forces are under of extending education, re- 
placing superstition with reasonable belief, restoring 
degraded men and women, feeding the hungry, and 
setting aflame the spark of divine fervor in the human 
soul. But best of all, the delegates confronted squarely 
and honestly the century-old disgrace of a Protestant 
House divided against itself, with denominationalism 
established as an end, not a means, with competing 
churches in hundreds of our communities working at 
cross-purposes, wasting their energies in efforts of the 
pocket-edition variety, antagonizing each other, an- 
tagonizing the community, and finally concluding their 
careers without notice and without regret. 

The Convention set itself to correct so far as it was 
able the error of a disorganized Protestantism. With- 
out apologetics, it resolved to leave the past with its 
* lack of vision and futility of effort, and fix its gaze on 
the future, a future of such wonder and opportunity 
that John R. Mott says he would rather live in it than 
in any time of which he has ever read or dreamed. 
The delegations adopted the world-wide point of view 
and refused to be bounded by any ecclesiastical pale 
however specious or seductive. They were actuated by 
the conviction that wherever in the world there is 
human need, there is a place for the gracious applica- 
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tion of Christ’s teaching. The Convention stated in no 
unmistakable voice that one church or a score of 
churches or a hundred churches working individually 
cannot redeem mankind. If the world is to be saved, 
it will only be saved by an efficient Protestant Federa- 
tion. 

It was commonly felt at Atlantic City that the 
churches there represented had forged ahead one hun- 
dred years. Far in the rear were the notions, so long 
cherished, of exclusion and special revelation. The 
votes of committees in matters of importance were not 
only majority votes, they were unanimous votes, indi- 
cating a solid united purpose, and a readiness to con- 
sider of secondary moment matters beneficial only to. 
an individual society. The delegates moved in a thrill- 
ing atmosphere, for they all reported the same over- 
powering sense of personal obligation and unprece- 
dented opportunity, and each man and woman came 
away with the exhilarated feeling of those who have 
climbed the heights and have there seen the vision 
splendid. 

The modern miracle was performed, the miracle of 
substituting spiritual unity for secular diversity. 
The Movement will do its work chiefly through sur- 
veys extending to every parish and every country on 
the globe. These surveys will reveal to Protestant 
churches exactly where they stand with relation to 
the community, and will convince them that they can 
work much more efficiently together. To finance this 
gigantic task the Movement has undertaken to raise 
$1,320,214,557, a sum which, though it looked large to 
some of the finance committee, was declared by the 
chairman, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to be a moderate 
estimate in view of the work to be done. 

Observing the eagerness with which so many of vary- 
ing methods and faiths have responded to the appeal of 
the Movement, some there are who venture to predict 
that the Atlantic City Convention witnessed but a be- 
ginning. They say that the Protestant forces in this 
and other countries, seeing the results of an Inter- 
church World Movement which is co-operative, may 
conclude to inaugurate a movement which is consoli- 
dated. Is it possible to conceive of a better way of 
achieving the object of religion? 
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.In following articles I shall endeavor to describe 
the working plan, a plan comprehensive and thorough, 
and to make as clear as possible the range and value of 
the surveys. I shall then show how the Movement is 
nothing more or less than a grand consummation of 
Unitarian principles, which the evangelical churches 
have been wise enough to assemble and apply. In fact, 
the one thing above all others which has made this 
Movement possible is the teaching of Liberal Chris- 
tianity. One of the great moments of the Convention 
was when Prof. E. D. Burton of the University of 
Chicago proposed that all Christian bodies be invited 
to co-operate in the Movement. In response the entire 
conference rose to its feet. Why, then, are not Liberal 
Christians included? In a concluding article I wish 
to present the opportunity,—an opportunity for the 
Protestant gospel hardly equalled since the Reforma-_ 
tion. 


Another word from Lincoln: “As I would not be a 
slave, so I would not be a master. This expresses my — 
idea of democracy. Whatever differs from this, to the 
extent of the difference, is no demaernty, . 
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It Goes Day and Night, Without Ceasing 


The remarkable Domestic Mission in Liverpool, on the 
Boston model of Dr. Tuckerman 


GEORGES SALIM KUKHI 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 


HILE IN THE MIDST of devising plans to 
carry me from Manchester to Liverpool, the 


news of the settlement of the railway strike 
was broken to a strike-weary nation. It is needless 
to say that the settlement met with universal appro- 
bation. Necessary as they may be, strikes are unde- 
sirable industrial diseases. October 6 I set out on my 
way to Liverpool, rejoicing over the advent of peace 
between employers and employees. My destination in 
Liverpool was the Domestic Mission on Mill Street, 
where I was scheduled to address a meeting of the 
ministerial brethren of the Liverpool District. Gentle- 
men appeared representing our churches in Liverpool, 
Southport, and Birkenhead. Included among them 
were two Manchester College (Oxford) students. Rev. 
William Jellie, a veteran missionary who ministered 
to and founded Unitarian churches in New Zealand, 
was in the chair. After a kind introduction from Mr. 
Jellie I made my address. That over, I was subjected 
to searching interrogations, which I must confess 
acted like a tonic on me and helped give a more 
definite and concrete form to my missionary pro- 
gramme. Mr. Jellie’s advice, based on thirteen years 
of experience in Auckland and Wellington, New Zea- 
land, was most gratefully accepted. After this cross- 
examination we adjourned to enjoy a social hour at 
tea, where we were joined by wives of some of the 
ministers present. 

Overnight hospitality was extended to me by Rey. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Redfern. Mr. Redfern is minister 
of the Ulet Road Church and is a fellow-alumnus of 
the Harvard Divinity School. So we had a little of 
Harvard, Cambridge, and Boston in Liverpool. If 
the ears of some of our Boston Unitarian friends 
burned that night, this will explain it. 

The evening I spent at the Domestic Mission to 
observe and study the various activities that go on 
there day and night without ceasing. This and other 
Domestic Missions interested me, as a missionary, more 
than anything else. The Domestic Mission idea was 
first conceived and converted into practice by an Amer- 
ican Unitarian, Rev. Dr. Joseph Tuckerman (1778- 
1840), minister of a Unitarian church near Boston. 
Owing to ill-health, Dr. Tuckerman was obliged to 
resign his pastorate, but soon his love for his kind 
found an outlet for expression in the Ministry-at-Large, 
of which he was founder: As minister-at-large he 
labored for fourteen years in the poor sections of 
Boston. His successful philanthropy was infectious 
and had its effect on English Unitarians who started 
similar institutions in Manchester and London. So 
at a meeting held in Renshaw Street Chapel (now 
the Ullet Road Church) on Good Friday, April 1, 1836, 
motions were made by Rev. J. H. Thom and others, 
asking for the foundation of a “ministry for the poor.” 
One of the motions was made by Rev. James Marti- 
neau, then minister of the Hope Street Church, Liver- 
pool, which read thus: “The success which has at- 
tended the plans of Dr. Tuckerman of Boston in the 
conduct of such a ministry and the Domestic Missions 
of London and Manchester justifies the expectation of 
corresponding results for the establishment in Liver- 
_ pool of a similar ministry.” The result of that meeting 
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was the establishment in Liverpool of the present Do- 
mestic Mission, which was soon followed by the estab- 
lishment of others. The first minister to the poor in 
Liverpool was an English Unitarian; Rev. John Johns, 
author of the beautiful hymn “Come, Kingdom of our 
God.” Mr. Johns died during an epidemic in Liver- 
pool, while relieving the suffering of many people. 
But his work and spirit keep marching on, and the 
Mission of which he was minister is to-day an im- 
portant factor in that great shipping centre. 

To-day the Domestic Missions are to be found inde- 
pendently or attached to churches in the leading in- 
dustrial cities of England, such as Birmingham, 
Bristol, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Manchester, and 
others. The idea has been taken up by other denomi- 
nations, but the honor of introducing it belongs to the 
Unitarians, who have always been pioneers among the 
churches, indeed in society, in humanitarian move- 
ments wherever they have gone. And we should not 
let pass unanswered questions put by the Presbyterian 
Recorder—or some such title as that—of Canada, 
when it takes Rev. Ambrose White Vernon to task 
for paying a tribute to the Unitarians and asks rhe- 
torically if the Unitarians ever did anything for the 
unfortunate portion of humanity. Such questions 
should be promptly answered, and my visit to Liver- 
pool furnished me with abundant munitions. There 
I learned of the genesis of the Domestic Mission, there 
I learned that William Rathbone, a Unitarian layman, 
was the originator of district nursing. There I also 
learned that, few as the Unitarians of Liverpool are 
in number, the city owes not a little of its greatness 
to them. One of the Liverpool ministers, who is in 
a position to know, said that Liverpool owed not only 
a little but most of its greatness to its Unitarian citi- 
zens. And the world to which Liverpool ministers 
more than any other city should know something about 
those few but giant Unitarian citizens. 

Before closing, I wish to say a few words about the 
activities of the Mill Street Domestic Mission. The 
present missionary minister there is Rev. J. C. Ballan- 
tyne, a man whom you would describe in the United 
States as a “live wire.” With what power he handles 
the bulky business of the Mission and the hundreds 
of people that repair to it daily is something I can- 
not explain. He is assisted in the work by Rev. Messrs. 
EK. F. Wrigley and E. Hill. 

_In connection with the Mission there is a church 
where three services for the children, the young people, 
and the older people are held on Sunday. There are 
three sessions of the Sunday-school, morning and after- 
noon. As for clubs, societies, guilds, and the like, there 
is no end to them. They are of every conceivable de- 
scription,—provident societies, boys’ brigades, girls’ 
clubs, women’s clubs, clubs for music, football, drama, 
and everything! The evening I was there, the Liverpool 
Municipal Officers’ Guild Dramatic Club performed 
three plays. The acting was masterly, and the audi- 
torium was taxed beyond its capacity and at that the 
children were excluded. I sat with old ladies and 
studied the expressions of joy on their furrowed faces. 
The Mission was the only place that gave them ro- 
mance, emotion, feeling,,and joy that filled their life 
with hope, and made living near the docks tolerable. 
The good work the Mission is doing is inestimable, 
and I hope and pray for the time to come when Uni- 
tarian congregations and individuals will plant such 
missions wherever they are needed. To live, a denomi- 
nation requires moral and spiritual exercise, and mis- 
sions, domestic and foreign, are the best forms of 
exercise for churches. 
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The Beloved Community 


In which the preacher distinguishes between an audience 
and a church, a crowd and a family 


REV. HARRY FOSTER BURNS 


Minister of the First Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


“So then, as we have opportunity, let us do good to all men, 
and especially to them that are of the household of faith.”— 
GAL. vi. 10. 


Jesus said almost nothing. There came to pos- 

sess his mind and heart a vision of an ideal 
social order, which should result from men’s acceptance 
of a true and wholesome attitude toward life. Right- 
eousness, joy, and peace would characterize this ideal 
society. The vision burned within his heart. He was 
impelled to bring this vision to the hearts of men 
everywhere. He left the carpenter’s bench to devote 
all his time to this business. As he set forth the vision 
of this “kingdom of heaven,” he urged those who were 
drawn to it, to live now, in this present age, according 
to the laws and the spirit of that coming ideal age. 
Thus would they be the means of bringing about the 
realization of that ideal order upon the earth. There- 
fore, though the rtlers of the Gentiles might lord it 
over those subject to them, it should not be so among 
those who accepted this vision. They were to live ac- 
cording to the spirit of the new order of things. 

Those whose hearts were thus fired with this vision 
of the kingdom of heaven were drawn together by this 
deep community of purpose. They were united in 
heart. And Jesus was concerned for their unity. This 
concern was the burden of his prayer: “That they may 
all be one.” For this unity of the believers, he saw, 
would be the means by which the world would be won 
to the vision of life, to the realization of the ideal 
social order, for which he was giving his life. “That 
they may all be one: that the world may believe that 
Thou didst send me.” He saw that the world would 
be won from its selfishness and consequent wicked- 
ness, strife, and sorrow, not by logic, but by life. 

Though Jesus said nothing about the church, his fol- 
lowers had much to say of it. To Peter, this band of 
men and women who were trying to live according 
to the spirit and the law of the new order of society 
were a “brotherhood.” He urges these disciples to 
be “like-minded, compassionate, loving as brothers.” 
The burden of John’s preaching was, “This is the com- 
mandment that we have from Him, that he that loveth 
God, love his brother also.” This does not mean, as 
often interpreted, a vague love for all mankind; but 
the far more difficult thing of loving the concrete 
specimen of mankind who lives with you in the church, 
or the brotherhood. Paul glorified the church. To 
him it was “the Bride of Christ,” in which He took 
great delight; it was “the Body of Christ,” doing the 
work of His spirit; it was “the Temple of God,” the 
place of His dwelling; it was “the Household of Faith.” 
The church is like a family which gathers around the 
same hearth, sharing one another’s joys and sorrows, 
subject to the same experiences of fortune or misfor- 
tune; in a sacred fellowship of mutual love and service. 
This is not an accidental figure. It is an expression 
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of the essential character of the relationship which 
members of the church, ideally, bear to one another. 
They belong to the household of faith. : 

This ideal was largely realized in the church of the 
first century. These early disciples were held together 
by a great expectation and a great purpose. Their ex- 
pectation was that the end of the existing order would 
come quickly, even during their life. This tended to 
make them willing to hold all things in common. More- 
over, their hearts burned with the vision of a whole 
world won to the life which they had found, and 
thereby, as they expected, the ideal social order would 
shortly come. This community of purpose bound them 
together in a warm fellowship, and men on the outside, 
noticing this, said, “Behold, how these Christians love 
one another.” It was not a general vague humani- 
tarianism that elicited this observation, but the far 
more eloquent testimony of love for the concrete human 
being who sits next to you at the meeting of the 
brotherhood. This church was, and the church ever 
ideally is, “the Beloved Community.” It is. ideally 
a community where love is so strong and true that 
when one member thereof strays from the paths of 
love, every member suffers in heart, and seeks with 
patience and sympathy to win the erring one back to 
the fellowship of the beloved community. .That sort 
of church is a powerful support to the morals of its 
individual members, and ‘a redemptive force in any 
community. 

But the splendid vision of the church as “the House- 
hold of Faith” was soon all but lost. Leaders of the 
church began to define the institution thus: “The one 
and true church is the congregation of men united 
by the profession of the same Christian faith, and the 
communion of the same sacraments under the rule of 
legitimate pastors, especially the one vicar of Christ 
on earth.” We are here in a different world. All that 
is here mentioned as making a church is external. The 
purpose and the spirit which marked the life of the 
early church has been lost from sight entirely. Like- 
wise has it been with the Protestant church through 
the centuries. It has emphasized belief of doctrines. 
It has relied upon logic and eloquence to win the 
hearts of men to devotion to the ideal order. It has 
given first place to externals. It has thought of itself 
as an audience. ; 

The difference between a church and an audience 
is striking, but needs emphasis. An audience is like 
a pile of leaves driven into the corner of your lawn 
by a southwest wind, only to be scattered when the 
wind comes from the northeast. An audience is like 
a cluster of steel filings drawn to a strong pulpit mag- 
net, but falling apart again when the magnet is with- 
drawn. An audience is a temporary gathering of 
human beings; a church is a fellowship of brothers. 
An audience is a crowd; a church is a family. An 
audience is a pile of stones in loose relation to one 
another; a church is a temple where each stone is 
so related to every other as to make a whole which is 
a thing of enduring beauty. 

Preachers have made the mistake of allowing them- 
selves to come to think of their church as an audience. 
An audience they may attract for a time, but when 
they go, or when their eloquence and manner of thought 
becomes an old story, the audience fades away. Let 
the preacher rather conceive of his task as that of 
building the brotherhood, bringing men and women 
into the household of faith, binding men and women 
together by the power of a deep community of pur- 
pose, intertwined sympathies, a common and radiant — 


: 
: 
: 
: 


‘world suffers because men are poor in love. 


= 
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hope. Then he will not pile stones together; he will 
build a temple of the living God, which will live and 


bear witness to the truth long after the builder has — 


gone to his rest. 
It is because we have thought of the church as an 
audience that the minister, only, welcomes those join- 


ing the church, visits their homes in the hour of sick- 


ness and sorrow, comes with sympathy and the under- 
standing heart in time of financial crisis, bids them 


- God-speed at the hour of their departure for another 


community. And it is on this account that members of 
the church moving to another community so often fail 
to enter the fellowship of the church they find there. 
They are dimly conscious of the fact that they join the 
minister and not the household of faith; that they are 
part of an audience, not members of a brotherhood. 

Because we have thought of the church as an au- 
dience, there has been a lack of family feeling in so 
many churches. Persons sit in adjacent pews for 
months and never speak, not even knowing one an- 
other’s names. 

The true church is a fellowship where no stranger 
fails to receive a cordial welcome, where no sorrowing 
member is unvisited, where no one suffering from mis- 
fortune is unbefriended, where no needed act of mercy 
is withheld. The church that does not offer men this 
sort of fellowship is doomed. Men hunger for fellow- 
ship, and if they do not find it:in the church, they 
will go where they can find it. The church is here as 
the beloved community, to leaven the whole of society 
by the spirit which binds its members together in 
the household of faith. If she fails of this, she is like 
the salt that has lost its saltness. 

The church that fulfils this ideal is indispensable. 
For men to live in isolation is death. Isolation means 
dwarfed sympathies, undeveloped powers of human 
fellowship and co-operation. It is only when a man 
feels himself a member of a family, a circle of friends, 
a reform organization, a church, a country, the well- 
being of which is so much more significant than his 
own, that he could gladly give his life for this whole 
of which he is a part, that he really lives. This love 
redeems his life. The church is such a redemptive 
community. It is a school of fellowship, where men 
and women learn to live according to the law of all 
human fellowship and co-operation, and thus become 
a potent «» i ereating the ideal world where right- 
eousness and peace and joy shall reign. The church 
is the world in miniature. If men can learn to ful- 
fil the law of love in their relations with others in this 
miniature world, then can they fulfil the same law in 
all human relations. 

When the peoples of the earth learn obedience to 
the law of love, are touched and reborn by the spirit 
of the beloved community, trained and disciplined in 
fellowship and co-operation, the world will no longer 
suffer from dissension and discord, from wasteful 
strife and war. The beloved community exists to 
bring in the new day, not by means of some reform that 
marches with sound of trumpets, but by increasing the 
circle of lovers upon the earth. -The kingdom of heaven 
will come not with violence, but by building men and 
women into the brotherhood, the art of living together. 
Paul built a slave into the brotherhood at Colosse 
and sounded the death-knell of slavery in England and 
America. Light the fire upon the hearth of the house- 


hold of faith and it will warm the community. Light 


the candle upon its altar and it will shine afar. The 
In the 
church must be knit together the lives which the forces 
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of the world would drive apart. Let the laborer and 
the capitalist stand together before the cross, learn 
its meaning, catch its spirit, and they will strike to- 
gether the hands of friendship. The church will one 
day transform cathedrals into temples and banking- 
houses into places of. prayer. 

This picture of the church as the household of faith, 
though true to the essential character of the church, 
can hardly be found in perfect form upon the earth. 
It is more that of an ideal which says, “Create me.” 
That ideal is the challenge to the manhood of our 
churches. The need of the day is for a sense of the 
unity of all life, a spirit of fellowship, a power of co- 
operation with others, which alone will bring peace 
to the earth. Our task, therefore, is not first to set 
the world right, but to learn to act, and to teach men 
to act, in the spirit of the All-Father. That spirit in 
the hearts of men will set all things right. 


Consecration 


GEORGE F. PATTERSON 
THE PRIEST, sat alone in the dim and silent Church. 


, Faintly I saw the outlines of altar and chancel and pulpit, 
vague and blurred. 


From afar came a sound as of an organ and voices chanting. 

Softly, silently, shadowy forms seemed to fill the place. 

And as eid knelt, lo, I could see their hearts and read their 
souls, 


Some were heavy with unutterable sorrow. 

Others were torn by the fear of shame and disgrace. 

Many were burdened with doubt, ever questioning, yet never 
waiting answer to their questions. 


Still others were tempted beyond endurance, and many had 
yielded. 

Others I saw who vainly tried with pride or scorn or possessions 
to hide their open wounds. 


I i. some who were glad of heart, weary, yet full of faith and 
ope, 
Who had come to end the day’s journey with a grateful prayer. 


I saw the little children and the long, dim road in which their 
feet were set. 


I saw those in whose eyes was the mystery of the journey’s end, 
Who had come to the Sanctuary for one of the last times. 


And I must minister unto these,—show them the Light, the 
Truth, the Way. 


I looked toward the altar and the pulpit. The darkness was 
thick there. 

Yet ord I must send them forth renewed in the spirit of their 
minds. 7 


I must tell them something that will give unto them the garment 
of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

I must make them brave enough to face their own sins. 

I must bind up the broken-hearted and set at liberty them that 
are bound. 

I must help and help yet again, and withal, teach them to help 
themselves. 

I must be the Word whose meaning no man can mistake. 


“‘O God,” I prayed, “give me grace and strength and infinite 


patience, and love that never faileth, 
For the Task is very great. But Thou art greater. Amen.” 


And I looked, and there was light about the altar and pulpit, 
and the chancel was filled with a soft radiance. 
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Miles Standish’s First Proclamation 
(1620) 


MARGARET JUNKIN PRESTON 
In the Boston Herald 


“Ho, Rose!’ quoth the stout Miles Standish, 
As he stood on the Mayflower’s deck, 
And gazed on the sandy coast-line 
That loomed as a misty speck 


On the edge of the distant offing,— 
“See! yonder we have in view 

Bartholomew Gosnold’s ‘headlands.’ - 
"Twas in sixteen hundred and two 


“That the Concord of Dartmouth anchored 
Just there where the beach is broad, 

And the merry old captain named it 
(Half swamped by the fish)—Cape Cod. 


“And so as his mighty ‘headlands’ 
Are scarcely a league away, 

What say you to landing, sweetheart, 
And having a washing-day?’... 


So the matrons aboard the Mayflower 
Made ready with eager hand 

To drop from the deck their baskets 
As soon aS the prow touched land, 


And there did the Pilgrim Mothers, 
“On a Monday,’ the record says, 

Ordain for their new-found England 
The first of her washing-days. 


And there did the Pilgrim Fathers, 
With matchlock and axe well slung, 

Keep guard o’er the smoking kettles 
That propt on the crotches hung... . 


“Do the thing that is next,’ saith the 
And a nobler shall yet succeed: 

’Tis the motive exalts the action ; 
’Tis the doing, and not the deed ; 


proverb, 


For the earliest act of the heroes 
Whose fame has a world-wide sway 

Was—to fashion a crane for a kettle, 
And order a washing-day ! 


Aunt Margaret’s Toads 


ROSE BROOKS 


When David fell out of the branches 
of the old maple-tree in front of Aunt 
Margaret’s house and broke his leg, and 
when the doctor came and set it and told 
David that he would have to keep it 
stretched out in front of him for ten days 
before he could hop around on crutches,— 
then it was that Aunt Margaret asked 
David just where in all the house he 
would most like to be a little prisoner, 
and David chose instantly the broad win- 
dow-seat in the oriel window in his own 
garden room. 

“IT can look down in the garden all 
day,—there’s always something to see 
there,” said Dayid, not at all discontent- 
edly. 

So Aunt Margaret made a bed out of 
the window-seat by putting a mattress on 
it, and David, stretched on his back, 
plenty of books in a chair beside him, and 
with the gay, sweet garden to look up 
at him, wasn’t an unhappy little boy at all. 

The first evening, just at dusk, Aunt 
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Margaret watered the thirsty garden,— 
it hadn’t rained for weeks,—and David 
turned carefully on one side and watched 
her fill her long-nosed sprinkling-pots at 


the old pump just outside the garden wall. 


” 


“Must feel good,” said David, listening 
to the water as it dripped off the plants 
onto the baked ground. ‘Wish I could 
help,” he added with a wistful look down 
into his own little portion of the garden 
which was just under his window-bed. 

“Never mind, I’ll water all your plant 
babies for you,” comforted Aunt Margaret, 
cheerily; then with a glance upward at 
the patient little figure she added gayly, 
“T’ll bring up a pail of water, Dayid, and 
your own little sprinkling-pot and you 
can water your own garden!” 

“Oh, would you?” said David, eagerly. 
“And if it comes from as high as here, 
they’l] think it’s rain!” 

The second evening, just at dusk, David, 
filing his little watering-pot carefully 
from the pail Aunt Margaret had again 
left beside him, was surprised to see Aunt 
Margaret, who he thought had gone down 
the road to a neighbor’s, come hurrying 
into the garden, one hand covering a 
little berry-box. 

“Guess what I have in this box, David,” 
she called to him. “I was walking down 
the road and I had this berry-box just 
in case I should happen to find any fat 
juicy blackberries for a little boy I know, 
and I met an animal’— 

“An animal?’ Dayid’s eyes shone. 
“Have you,a little animal in that box, 
Aunt Margaret? Tell me what it is!” 

“Not till you guess. —and I met an 
animal, and I popped him into this box 
and brought him home to help us. He has 
four feet and no tail.” 

“What is he?’ pleaded David. “Take 
your hand off the top, Aunt Margaret.” 

“Once he had a tail—when he was a 
baby.” - 

“Ho!” said David, “then I know! 
Mr. Toad!” 

“Mr. Toad, this is David,’ said Aunt 
Margaret, solemnly, setting the berry-box 
on the ground and taking off her hand, 
and out hopped fat, brown Mr. Toad and 
blinked at the flowers that swayed over 
his head, and blinked lazily up at David. 

“T hope he'll stay,” Aunt Margaret 
called back as she once more started down 
the road. “I can’t imagine why it is that 
toads so seldom stay in my garden. Make 
him stay, David,” and with a wave she 
was gone. 

One eye on Mr. Toad, David leaned out 
and began to sprinkle his little flower- 
garden. At almost the first drop Mr. Toad 
gave a tremendous hop and landed plump 
under the fine shower. 

“Whew! That’s what I was trying to 
find,” he said when the last drop had 
splashed off his. brown back. “Is that 
all? It feels like rain from up there.” 

“Oh, no,” said David, hastily. “If you'll 
just move over into that bed of foxgloves, 
T’ll sprinkle you some more.” Obedient 
to instructions, Mr. Toad hopped from fox- 
gloves to larkspuis and back again to fox- 
gloves till David’s pail was empty and the 
shower was over. 

“It’s a pleasant summer,” ventured 
David, wondering what in the world toads 
liked to talk about. 
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“Not for toads,—too dry,” said Mr. 
Toad, tersely. “I was on my way to find 
water somewhere when I was popped into 
that box and brought here. It’s a nice 
garden, too,’ he added reflectively, ‘but 
of course I can’t stay in it, not to live,” 
he added, with his eyes blinking upward 
beyond David. ‘You don’t know a gar- 
den near, do you, where they want a toad 
to-catch bugs—with maybe a pump in it 
that drips, so a toad could cool his back 
at dusk?” ' 

“But there’s a pump here,—see, just 
through that opening in the wall, and it 
drips. Why can’t you stay here, if you’re 
looking for a garden to live in?’ demanded 
David. “Aunt Margaret wants a toad,— 
she’d like several,’ and through David’s 
head flashed Aunt Margaret’s parting re- 
mark. “I can’t imagine why it is that 
toads so seldom stay in my garden,’— 
those were Aunt Margaret’s very words, 
and here was this toad saying he couldn’t 
possibly stay. 

At David’s mention of the pump that 
dripped, Mr. Toad hopped briskly down 
the path, but always with an eye over his 
shoulder, and soon hopped back again. 

“Yes, it does drip,’ agreed Mr. Toad, 
“and it feels good on my back. There 
isn’t any little puddle under it, though, 
to soak in.” 

“No,” said David, “the ground is so dry, 
it drinks it up. Do you like to soak?’ 

Mr. Toad blinked blissfully. ‘Nothing 
in the world feels so good. Well, I must 
hop along. I’m sorry I can’t stay. Id 
like to live in this garden, and it needs 
me.” Mr. Toad suddenly shot out a light- 
ning tongue and caught a fat bug. “And I 
liked your sprinkling. Good-by.” 

“Oh, do wait,’ implored David. “My 
Aunt Margaret has dozens:and dozens of 
everything in her pantry and I know she’d 
give us a pie-plate if I asked her. Couldn’t 
you soak in a pie-plate? We'll put it 
under the pump where it drips.” 

“I can soak in anything,’ said Mr. 
Toad, “but,” with another upward blink, 
“T couldn’t stay with him there. Ive 
kept my eye on him every minute. He 
catches toads,—he’s the reason toads don’t 
stay in this garden.” 

Puzzled and curious, David craned his 
head out the window as far as he could 
and looked upward, then chuckled de- 


lightedly.. 
“You little goose! Oh, I beg your 
pardon,’ he apologized ‘at Mr. Toad’s 


frantic hop of alarm. “I forgot. You 
prob’ly don’t like geese either. You don’t 
mean to say you thought that was a real 
crow! Why, he’s just wood, made to 
turn in the wind.” 

“Can’t he come down, ever?” asked Mr. 
Toad. 

“Not ever,” David assured him. 

“Well, then,” said Mr. Toad, happily, 
“you get that thing to soak in and I’ll 


stay. And,” he added after a few thought- 


ful blinks, “I think I’ll hop back to the 


road now, and when my family come 


along I’ll bring some of them to live in 
the garden, too. The procession was 
going to start 
this time.” ; 

“The procession!” exclaimed David, in- 
terested out of all politeness. 
a large family?” 


out garden-hunting about 


“Have you ~ 
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“A few hundred,” said Mr. Toad, cas- 

ually. “I’ll not bring them all, but there 

are more bugs in this garden than one toad 
can eat.” 

“Oh, Aunt Margaret,” called David, as 
soon as he heard her footsteps enter the 
shed over which his long garden room 
stretched, “if it’s not too dark, will you 
please put a pie-plate out under the pump 
for the water to drip into?” 

“Why?’ Aunt Margaret’s voice be- 
trayed astonishment. 

“Mr. Toad will stay if you do,” called 
back David; so earnestly that his request 
was followed by the rattle of tins in the 
pantry, and a minute later Aunt Margaret 
smiled up at him from the garden below. 
“T wish I could talk both to people and to 
animals as you do, David,’ she said 
gayly. 

That night it was moonlight in the 
garden. Aunt Margaret had long been 
asleep and David had had more than one 
nap when he awoke to the sweetest little 
crooning chirps under his window. Lean- 
ing noiselessly out, he looked down, and 
there right in the middle of his own little 
flower-bed sat Mr. Toad and in a large 
circle around him sat a large family of 
little toads. Even as David looked, Mr. 
Toad, plain in the moonlight, suddenly 
puffed out a lovely yellow balloon right 
under his chin, and the soft chirps fol- 
lowed. : 

“Oh,” breathed David, “do it again!’ 

“This is the garden where we shall 
live,’ and again Mr. Toad’s balloon puffed 
out. 

A chorus of softer little crooning toad 

' yoices answered him, and David involun- 
tarily put his hand to his own throat as 
his fascinated eyes saw the whole circle 
of baby toads puff out little balloons 
under their chins. 

“In this garden,’ they chorused duti- 
fully. 

“Oh, why can’t I do it?” thought David. 

“And we'll eat bugs and eat bugs and 
eat bugs,” Mr. Toad went on. 

“Hat bugs! Hat bugs!” There is no 
telling how long the chorused refrain 
might have kept on if David’s laugh 
hadn’t rung out into the night. 

“TI couldn’t help it,’ he said breath- 
lessly, leaning out. “Mr. Toad, how do 
you make that balloon under your chin?’ 

“Haven’t you one?” asked Mr. Toad, in 
surprise. “I brought a few of the chil- 
dren to live here,’ he added. “Now Ill 
take them around the garden and then 
we'll eat bugs and eat bugs.” 

“Bat bugs! Hat bugs!” The chorus 
was in full voice again, and to its refrain 
Mr. Toad hopped gravely up and down 
every path in the garden, followed by his 
obedient children. At the pump David 
heard the chorus suddenly pitched to a 

7 higher key of excitement, followed by 

; little splashes. 

: / “The whole procession hopping in and 

out, I s’pose,”’ he chuckled, lying back on 

q _ his pillows. Presently the chorus was 

; directly under his window again. 

“It’s perfect,” said Mr. Toad, as David’s 
head appeared. “And now,” he added im- 
portantly, “the garden will begin to im- 
prove.” 

“Improve!” David’s eyes were wide. 
“Where did you ever see a better garden, 
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I’d like to know? Aunt Margaret works 
and works in it and weeds and waters 
i 

“Does she eat bugs?” 
Toad, politely. 

“Does she eat bugs? Eat bugs?” sang 
all the baby toads joyously. 

“No,” admitted David, “of course she 
doesn’t.” 

“Oh, well, she helps some, of course,” 
said Mr. Toad. “We'll come every night 
to be sprinkled,” he added. ‘You’re sure 
she'll leave that thing for us to soak in? 
And you’re sure,” with a last lingering 
suspicion, “you’re sure that crow isn’t 
fooling us?” 

“Sure, to both,’ smiled David, his own 
good-natured self again. “I’m going to 
sleep now. Will you be here in the morn- 
ing?” 

“Not when the sun comes up,—it’s too 
hot on our backs. Now we'll begin to 
eat bugs.” 

“Hat bugs! Eat bugs!” 

“There are so many delicious bugs in 
this garden,” sang Mr. Toad out of his 
yellow balloon above the chanting chorus, 
“that I think we'll be obliged to jump out 
of our skins very frequently.” 

David sank back on his pillows, limp 
with laughter. And the very next thing 
he knew, Aunt Margaret was calling to 
him excitedly from the garden below, 

“Dayid! O David! If you could see 
the pie-plate! It’s covered with little 
muddy tracks,—toad tracks they must be, 
David! Big ones and little ones,—it 
looks as if there were hundreds of toads 
in the garden now! Where haye they 
come from?” 

“There are about a hundred,” said 
David, literally. “I tried to count their 
balloons in the moonlight, but before I 
finished they hopped off to eat bugs and 
eat bugs and eat bugs!” 

Aunt Margaret looked up in alarm. 
“David, do you feel feverish?’ she asked 
in concern. 

David’s own joyous laugh answered 
her. “Oh, and Aunt Margaret,” he called 
down to her, “there were two reasons 
toads wouldn’t stay here before,—really 
and truly,—there wasn’t any pie-plate for 
them to soak in, and Jim Crow Weather- 
vane frightened them all away.” 

“David!” ; 

“You’re as cool aS a cucumber,” she 
pronounced two minutes later, bending 
over him. “Anyway,” she added, looking 
happily out over the sweet sunny garden, 
“wherever they came from, I’m glad there 
are toads in the garden. They can’t 
weed nor water, but I suppose they’ll 
help some. They’ll eat bugs.” 

“They'll eat bugs, eat bugs, eat bugs!” 
chanted David, his teasing eyes on her 
face. Then at a sudden thought he said,— 

“Aunt Margaret, nothing can jump out 
of its skin, can it?” 

“Why of course! Toads can,” said 
Aunt Margaret, perfectly seriously. “Just 
jump out, roll up their skins with one 
paw, and swallow them down,” she fin- 
ished with a dramatic wave of one hand 
and a gulp. “I suppose they eat bugs 
and eat bugs, till”— 

“Aunt Margaret!’ Davyid interrupted 
her suspiciously. “Did you come in here 
at all last night, Aunt Margaret?” 


inquired Mr. 
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AGNES CAIRNS POHLMANN 
In the Youth’s Companion 
When mother fashions Mary’s gown 
She always makes a tuck, 
Because the skirt must needs go down 
When Mary’s going up. 


Plymouth Rock 


This year a great many people are talk- 
ing about Plymouth Rock because it is 
three hundred years ago that the Pil- 
grims landed on it. And some people ask: 
“Who knows, anyway, which is Plymouth 
Rock? The Pilgrims might have stepped 
ashore on any of a hundred rocks.” 

But it happens that at this point of the 
coast line there are not hundreds of big 
rocks,—the real Plymouth Rock stood 
almost alone. And then, too, when old 
Elder Faunce was a lad of twenty, John 
Holland, then the last of the original 
band of Pilgrims, took him to the very 
rock known as Plymouth Rock and told 
him how, one cold December day, the Pil- 
grims had landed on it. When Elder 
Faunce became in his turn an old man, he 
heard that a wharf was to be built over 
the rock. He begged to be taken to the 
spot, pointed out the rock, and urged that 
it always be kept as a landmark. 

In 1774 some one thought it would be a 
patriotic thing to do to move the rock 
to the town square in Plymouth and raise 
a liberty pole over it. Twenty yoke of 
oxen were hitched to the rock and pulled 
till the upper third broke off the base. 
Until 1834 that upper third stood in the 
village square. 

When the top split off, the base settled 
back in the mud where it had been for 
centuries. For a long time it was used 
as a stepping-stone into a blacksmith’s 
shop, and at one time the road ran over 
it. So the base has been so changed and 
worn away that the two parts of the rock 
no longer fit together. 

After the top part of the rock had been 
in the village square a long time, more 
yokes of oxen hauled it to Pilgrim Hall, 
where it stayed till it was placed under 
the canopy which now shelters it. 

The top of the rock is now in three 
pieces, and were it placed in the water in 
the exact spot where it belongs, it would 
erack still more from wetting and freez- 
ing. So for its final resting-place it will 
be put, not in the waves, but just beyond 
their reach, where it will be safe. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS 
Vicre-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTATL 
Cirrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M: Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G. 
Williams, M.D. 


~ PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Hymn of Praise 
A, NICHOLAS KAUCHER 


The earth, O Lord, resounds with praise ; 
The hills lift up their heads in song; 

The stars their voice in gladness raise ; 
The seas shall e’er Thy hymns prolong. 


Thy wonders, Lord, are known afar; 
Thy mercies, Lord, descend like rain ; 
Thy beauty beams in ev’ry star, 
Nor ever shall Thy splendor wane. 


From age to age Thy word has grown 

In souls whom Thou hast tuned to hear 
The mighty music yet unknown 

That swells in men when Thou art near. 


Thy people, Lord, in one grand theme, 
With shining suns fore’er proclaim, 

In reverent word and radiant beam, 
All glory to Thine honored Name. 


Jean’s Letters to “Dear ‘ Marraine’”’ 


[With the exception of the first, the fol- 
lowing letters are selected by THE Rec- 
ISTER from many written by a little French 
boy, seven years old, to his American god- 
mother, who has kindly submitted them. 
Being translations, the letters lack the 
numerous childish mistakes in spelling 
which in the original French letters keep 
his godmother in mind that Jean, despite 
his maturity of thought, is but a little boy. 
Throughout the letters this unusual ma- 
turity of thought brings home to us to 
what an extent even small children shared 
the burdens and responsibilities of their 
elders during the hard years of war. May 
this burden soon be lifted; may boys of 
seven in France soon be romping children 
again; and may many other little boys 
and girls who, like Jean, lost their fathers 
in the war, find as kind a marraine as 
she who helped and cheered Jean by her 
interest in him. The first letter, from 
Jean's mother, is printed as an introduc- 
tion to the letters of her child.] 


DncuMBmR 25, 1917. 

Dear Mademoiselle-—How grateful I 
am to you for having adopted one of my 
children! Never should I have dreamt 
that some charitable soul in distant Amer- 
ica would be interested some day in my 
sad fate. How shall I thank you for 
your kindness? 

Your little godson is seven years old. 
Already he imagines that he sees you, and 
he cannot understand that such a great 
distance separates you from him. Here 
it is three years ago that his dear father 
fell bravely before the menacing rush of 
the terrible enemy. Very often, still, my 
little Jean wakes calling his papa. In 
France, life is hard in the severe times 
that we are going through. The fourth 
winter of war! How long is the waiting 
for peace! Nevertheless, hope returned 
to our anguished hearts the moment the 
Star-Spangled Banner was unfurled in the 
midst of the flags of the Allies. 

Accept, Mademoiselle, all my best wishes 
for happiness for the New Year, as well 
as all my gratitude. JEAN’S MOTHER. 


JANUARY 380, 1918. 
Dear “Marraine,’—How happy I am that 
some one is looking after me! I have no 
one now but my poor mother to love me 
and care for me, and she is often in poor 
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health. So I thank you for the affection 
that you give me, and for the gift that 
you have made me. I shall never forget 
my good little marraine. 

I should be glad to have your photo- 
graph. Every day, with my little mother 
and my little brother, we speak of you. 
We thank you, and are waiting to hear 
from you. 

Good kisses from your godson. 

My good mamma and my little brother 
wish you the same. 


Your godson JEAN. 


MarcH 138, 1918. 
Dear “Marraine,’—Thank you for the 
beautiful valentine which you have sent 
me, which I was so glad to receive. Al- 
though not signed, I guessed just the same 
it was you. You are going to receive my 
photograph, and I am expecting yours. 
I send -you a little bouquet of violets. It 
is one of the flowers which has the best 
perfume. It will be quite faded, for the 
journey to you is very long, as you tell 
me, a month. I hope that you will re- 
ceive it in good condition just the same. 

Your little godson, 

JEAN. 
(This little bouquet was fresh in color, 
and as fragrant as if picked the day be- 

fore.) 

May 1, 1918. 
Dear “Marraine,’—I received your let- 
ter to-day with great pleasure, since it 
contained your photograph, that which I 
was wishing to have. It pleases me to 
thank you many times, as well as mamma. 
You say that you have changed all the 
clocks. In France, this was done the first 
of March, and at present that which is 
the hardest for us is that we are taxed 
for bread. We have for all three of us 
seven hundred grammes a day. That is 
hard, because with us the greatest nourish- 
ment is the bread. The other foods one 
cannot buy much, they are too dear. It 
would be necessary to have some means. 
Indeed, here we are lacking many things. 
I have nothing more to say but to thank 
you for all the kind affection which you 
have for me. Accept, dear , the best 
kisses of your godson.- My good mother 
and my little brother wish you the same. 

Kindest regards, 


JEAN. 


Junn 23, 1918. 
Dear “Marraine,’—I just received your 
letter of the 5th of June last night, the 22d, 
with a great deal of pleasure. To-day, 
Sunday, after the services, I hasten to 
answer it. You speak of the little birds 
that there are in France. The swallow 
is the most faithful; it is a bird that no 
one kills; it is known as the friend of 
the good God. There are the goldfinch, 
the tomtit, the canary, the wagtail, the 
partridge, the cuckoo, the sparrow, the 
turtle-dove, the starling—there are lots of 
birds in France. 
Dear —~-, receive the best affection for 
the kind heart that you have for me. 
JEAN. 


(Enclosed were two little pressed pinks. ) 


Juuxy 1, 1918. 
Dear “Marraine,’—Last Thursday, in 
our stable, a pretty little swallow re- 
turned there. Mamma and I caught him; 


work with my little mother. 
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then I put on him a pretty, tricolored rib- 
bon, the color of our dear French flag. I 
said to myself, “If only that little swallow 
would go to join my dear marraine, and 
tell her how much I think of her!” 
“Just now, people are carting in the hay. 
There will be a great deal this year, but 
it will be very dear, but unfortunately 
there will be some which will not be 
mowed, because there are so many less 
men. In our little commune there are a 
lot of soldiers who have not returned. 
How many of my little comrades will re- 
main orphans like me! 
Your little godson, 
JEAN. 
(At the end, a large pressed pansy was 
tied to the letter with a little white rib- 
bon. To one side were the words, ‘All 
my thoughts are for you.” As the word 
for “thought” and for “pansy” is the same 
in French, this made a very pretty con- 
ceit. ) 
JuLy 20, 1918. 
Dear “Marraine,’—Mamma has just re- 
ceived a letter telling her that one of my 
uncles is wounded very badly; he was 
in the vicinity of Rheims. Mamma is ecry- 
ing hard. I am trying to comfort her 
by telling her that he will recover. If 
my dear uncle dies, my poor aunt will 
be left in great trouble with my four little 
cousins of whom the oldest is six years; 
but we must hope that my uncle will re- 
cover. I am godfather for one of these 
little ones. He is named Jean, like me. 
He is a year and a half old; he is be- 
ginning to call his godfather. So you may 
guess how happy I am. I think of nothing 
more, dear marraine, but to thank you. 
JEAN. 


(Enclosed was an exquisite circle of 
small purple flowers. Tied to it with a 
light-blue ribbon was a four-leaved clover, 
with the words, “Good luck and happiness 
from the heart of your little godson.”’) 

Aveust 2, 1918. 

Dear “Marraine,’—My vacation begins 
to-day, and at once I set to work to let 
you hear from me. I am beginning to 
I have a 
little pitchfork, and I am going to gather 
together the second cutting of lucern- 
grass. There is not much, for it has been 
too hot, and now that it has begun to 
rain, it does it every day. That delays 
very much the work in our little com- 
mune, and in the surrounding country no 
one has begun to beat the grain. And 
with this great lack of bread which makes 
us all unhappy, working hard and not 
having the best care, people are not strong. 
Well, let us hope that the war will soon 
end, and that we shall be treated as 
before. 

Your little godson who loves you, 
JEAN. 
NOVEMBER 27, 1918. 

Dear “M arraine,’—Xou will excuse me 
that I have not written you before; it 
is because I have been very ill. And it is 
not I who am writing your letter; it is 
my little brother. He also has been ill, 
but he has entirely recovered. Just now 
my heart is very heavy because my poor 
mother is very ill; but I hope that the 
good God will grant her the favor of get- 
ting well woke quickly. 


“ill with this dreadful grip. 
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Here, there are many people who are 
My little 
brother, mamma, and I, we were all three 
in bed; it was a neighbor who came and 
took care of us. Here, every day it rains. 
It is very unhealthful weather. 

My little brother is going to stop for to- 
day, because he is weak, and the doctor 
told him not to tire himself too much. I 
am expecting every day a letter from 
you. 

Your little godson who kisses you, 
p JEAN. 


FEBRUARY 3, 1919. 

Dear “Marraine,’—I arrived from school 
a little tired, for I am not very strong 
yet; but I set myself to work immedi- 
ately to send you two words.. My poor 
mamma is beginning to walk a little; my 
little brother is pretty well. With us in 
France, it is very cold; it freezes a great 
deal. People are way behind in their 
work. They cannot begin their farming, 
and yet there are many more men this 
year, for the older soldiers are beginning 
to return. But the weather does not per- 
mit the work to be done at all. There is 
much need of it, however, that all this 
poor land should be sowed with corn to 
make a good harvest to remove from us 
the tax which makes every one unhappy. 

Your little godson, 
JEAN. 


Marca 18, 1919. 
Dear “Marraine,’—Here just now we 
are having very bad weather. It rains 
every day; one is always in the water. 
However, just now I am going every day 
to school. Our teachers who had the class 


before the war have returned, and they 


have begun to teach us. They do not over- 
look anything in us. They are very seri- 
ous, because for four years of war they 
have had misery, and now they are not 
patient ; they have a hard disposition since 
arriving. 

APRIL 15, 1919. 

Dear “Marraine,’—I received your let- 
ter which gave me a great deal of pleas- 
ure, especially your little presents. They 
are not yery much, but it gives me pleas- 
ure to know that it is my dear marraine 
who sends them to me. : 

The year 1919 will not be so beautiful 
as that of 1918, for the vines are all 
frozen, and there will not be any hay or 
any grain in the fields. 

The other day, when starting to school, 
‘I noticed a pretty little bird which came 
whirling and warbling gayly around me. 
I stopped to look at this little bird, and it 
was a swallow. I said to my little 
brother: “Last year, when the swallows 
left for the warm countries, our poor 
soldiers were still driving the Boches 
from France. Now they return bringing 
us peace and victory.” 

Just now it is very cold, and also, this 
weather is very unhealthful for my poor 
mamma. But let us hope that the month 
of May will bring her back strength and 
health, as the swallows have brought us 
peace and victory. 

Mamma and my little brother join me in 


sending best regards. 
Your little godson who loves you, and 


ummo does not forget you, JEAN. 
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To the Great Congregation 


How the Post-Office Mission carried the 
message to eighty-six thousand 
FLORENCE RUSSELL GEROULD 

In 1919, eighty-six thousand sermons 
were sent from thirty-three Post-Office 
Mission branches. These sermons went to 
every State in this country, to South 
America, Siam, the Philippines, France, 
and the Hawaiian Islands. Our Unitarian 
ministers preach from their pulpits to 
congregations varying in number from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty people. An 
average congregation numbers one hun- 
dred. Thus the Post-Office Mission reached 
the equivalent of eight hundred and sixty 
congregations throughout the world, grant- 
ing that each sermon reached only one 
reader. Our statistics show that two- 
thirds of these readers are men—lawyers, 
doctors, teachers, ministers. From many 
of them come requests for help in spread- 
ing our liberal faith—from Tampa, Fla., 
where our correspondent knows but one 
Unitarian in a population of 50,000; from 
Nigeria, where earnest Africans are es- 
tablishing a Unitarian movement; from 
Arkansas, where two Unitarians, one hun- 
dred and twenty miles from the nearest 
Unitarian church, have joined the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass. 

From other correspondents come eager 
questions about their own doubts. The 
answering of these requests for spiritual 
and material help—these inquiries con- 
cerning doctrinal questions—belongs to 
the men of our faith, as well as to the 
women. Since Sally Hllis, in 1877, began 
Post-Office Mission work, women have 
faithfully and successfully carried on the 
distribution of sermons, the answering of 
correspondents’ inquiries. 

Last year marked the inauguration of 
organized religious activity among Uni- 
tarian laymen. They have taken up and 
are carrying tremendous tasks with mas- 
culine energy and success. Nothing is 
more important than the extension of the 
liberal faith throughout the world by Post- 
Office Mission methods. Advertising Uni- 
tarian sermons widely in such magazines 
as the Literary Digest, the Outlook, the 
New Republic, the daily newspapers, at- 
tracts the attention of latent liberalists. 
They are led by our sermons into working 
forces for liberalism. In Siam, a Uni- 
tarian centre may be established; in the 
Philippines, the field may be made ready 
for a church;’in Arkansas, the nucleus 
may gather around it powerful agents for 
good. Who can foresee the result? 

Money is necessary for advertising. If 
thirty-three committees, working some- 
times with $5 each, never with more than 
$125 spent in advertising, can in one 
year receive fifteen hundred new applica- 
tions for sermons, what are the possibili- 
ties with our resources vastly increased? 
Knowledge of our work, belief in its tre- 
mendous possibilities, money plus enthusi- 
asm, multiplied by business efficiency— 
these five requisites insure success. | In 
the First Parish in Cambridge is a Post- 
Office Mission committee of women, num- 
bering twenty, who have kept the candle 
burning before the altar since 1883. The 
Laymen’s League of this parish believes 


in their work, and has augmented its 
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committee by forming an associate cor- 
respondence committee of thirteen men,— 
Professors Francis G. Peabody, Ephraim 
Emerton, William Morris Davis, Fred N. 
Robinson, Robert H. Loomis, and Arthur 
Holcombe, and Messrs. Godfrey L. Cabot, 
Parker B. Field, Frank A. Manny, Charles 
B. Wetherell, Willard Putnam, Murdock 
M. Clark, and John F. Vaughan. 

When every Unitarian church has a 
large and efficient Post-Office Mission com- 
mittee composed of the busiest men and 
women in the church, the Liberal faith is 
bound to burst the bonds of local con- 
servatism and become the spiritual back- 
ground of a world-wide religious awaken- 
ing. 


Mr. Nowell Appointed 


The constant, rapid growth of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League has been a great 
tax upon the office force of Unity House, 
Boston, Mass. The Executive Committee 
has been so fortunate as to secure the 
services of Commander Joseph C. Nowell, 
U.S. Naval Reserve Force, as assistant 
office secretary. 

Mr. Nowell’s home is in New Bedford, 
Mass. He was for many years engaged 
in the cotton yarn business there and 
in New York and Boston, but for the two 
years preceding the war, he gave up all 
business interests to serve as Commanding 
Officer of the U.S. torpedo boat Dupont, 
which had been loaned by the Navy De- 
partment to the Massachusetts Naval 
Militia, in which he held commissions as 
Lieutenant and Lieutenant-Commander. 
After war was declared, Mr. Nowell was 
continued in command of the Dupont on 
coast patrol for some seven months. He 
was then ordered to Norfolk, Va., to or- 
ganize, as executive officer, a school for 
reserve officers. In March, 1918, Mr. 
Nowell was transferred to Harvard Col- 
lege, where he instructed undergraduates 
in naval courses and was made a tem- 
porary member of the Harvard faculty. 

From June, 1918, to the end of the war, 
Mr. Nowell served in the First Naval 
District as Commander of the Outer Pa- 
trol and Assistant District Force Com- 
mander, during which time he was of- 
ficially commended to the Department by 
Admiral Wood for splendid seamanship 
and devotion to duty in saving the British 
schooner J. D. Duff, from being wrecked 
after becoming disabled in a storm off the 
Nova Scotia coast. Later, on the recom- 
mendation of the Navy’s Board of Selec- 
tion, Mr. Nowell was promoted to be a 
Commander. Since 1918, Mr. Nowell has 
been on active duty, until the present 
time, as aide to the Chief of Staff, and 
as Naval Reserve Force Detail Officer, 
First Naval District, with headquarters 
at the Boston Navy Yard. He is well 
known for executive and administrative 
ability, and the Laymen’s League was 
fortunate to be able to secure his services 
and his release from active duty in the 
N. R. F. at this time. 

Mr. Nowell is affiliated with the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian) of 
New Bedford, where Mrs. Nowell is an 
active worker for many charities. They 
have a son at Technology and a young 
daughter. 
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Channing in Japan 


JOHN DAY 


Toxyo, JAPAN, January 12, 1920. 


On Saturday evening, December 6, 1919, 
a meeting to commemorate the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the deliverance of 
Channing’s Baltimore Sermon was held in 
Kanda, Tokyo, under the auspices of the 
Japanese Unitarian Association. A previ- 
ous observance of the event had been held 
at one of the November Sunday services 
of the Liberal Christian Church of Kanda, 
when Prof. 8. Uchigasaki, the minister, 
delivered a sermon upon the topic, and 
addresses followed by Revs. John Day 
and Clay MacCauley, D.D., representing 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
meeting at Kanda, on December 6, was 
of much wider import. Use was made of 
the occasion to emphasize the personality 
and labors of Dr. Channing. 

The meeting began at six o’clock and 
lasted until ten. From the ceiling beside 
the platform hung strips of paper twenty 
feet in length, on which were printed in 
large letters the topics and speakers— 
to each, one. Behind the speakers hung 
a portrait of Dr. Channing. 

The programme opened with musical 
selections, after which the following ad- 
dresses were given: “Religious Hmancipa- 
tion &nd Democracy,” Dr. |S. Uchigasaki, 
Professor of Ethics, Wasseda University ; 
“Channing and his Unitarianism,’ Dr. 
Hoashi, Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion, Wasseda University; “Channing 
and the Social Movement,’ Rey. Mr. 
Kubushiro, minister of the Congregational 
church of Japan; “Thoroughgoing Re- 
ligious Reformation,’ Rev. N. Imaoka, 
Secretary of the Japanese Unitarian As- 
sociation; “Channing, his Times and 
Country,” Rev. John Day, representing 
the American Unitarian Association. The 
absence, due to ill health, of Dr. Mac- 
Cauley, the veteran representative of the 
American Unitarian Association, was 
much regretted. 

Perhaps there could be no better evi- 
dence of the continued vitality of Chan- 
ning’s spirit, than this tribute paid to him 
by the scholars and students of this land, 
of which, if he had ever heard, he cer- 
tainly knew little about. In spite of the 
fact that there was a severe storm and 
that the examination period in the univer- 
sities was on, a fair-sized audience gath- 
ered to listen for four hours to apprecia- 
tions and considerations of this early 
nineteenth century thinker. As an indi- 
eation of the interest of Japanese stu- 
dents in Dr. Channing, it is to be noted 
that three copies of his works, in English, 
were sold that evening. Numerous in- 
quiries were made for translations of his 
sermons, and a request has been sent to 
Boston, asking to have a part, at least, of 
the Baltimore Sermon printed in Jap- 
anese. 

The following from the circular pre- 
pared by the Japanese sums up better 
than anything else the spirit that 
prompted the meeting, as well as the need 
that it was designed to meet. “It has 
been one hundred years since W. H. Chan- 
ning gave the epoch-making sermon in 
Baltimore. He emancipated Christianity 
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from Calvinism. The reason why we cel- 
ebrate Channing’s one hundredth anni- 
versary is because we feel the need of 
the present age for the freedom of re- 
ligion. People interested in liberty, prog- 
ress, and reconstruction are urged to 
come to hear our lecture.” 


Community of Spirit 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I have just read with keen interest 
and abundant appreciation Mr. Speight’s 
friendly and searching criticism of the 
community-church idea in THE REGISTER 
of February 5. Would that controversy 
might always move on this high level of 
thought and feeling! May I comment 
briefly, and of course inadequately, on 
each of his three points? 

(1) Mr. Speight complains that I am 
substituting a community of place for “a 
community of minds,’ which latter, he 
asserts, is the real community in a 
church. I count it a typically Unitarian 
phenomenon that a church should be de- 


seribed as “a community of minds.” I do 
not so regard it. The essential thing, as 
I see it, is a community of spirit. What 


we are seeking in religion is brotherhood ; 
and this can never be secured by ‘‘a com- 
munity of minds,’ which means intellect- 
ual agreement, but only by a community 
of hearts, which means spiritual fellow- 
ship.. The place where this ideal is ac- 
tually being worked out is the geographi- 
cal community, which runs all the way 
from the family and neighborhood to the 
State and nation. Hence the insistence 
of the community church upon using this 
community, in place of the denomination, 
as its unit of integration. 

(2) What Mr. Speight says about the- 
ology is dictated by a misapprehension, 
for which I myself am undoubtedly re- 
sponsible, The community church “divorces 
itself absolutely from theology,’ only to 
pass it over to the individual, where it 
properly belongs. Theology will have a 
large place in the life of the community 
church, but this place will be in the mind 
of the individual and not in the organiza- 
tion of the institution. What a man 
thinks theologically has properly no more 
to do with his membership in the church 
than what a man thinks politically has 
to do with his citizenship in the state. 
The community church simply lifts the 
whole problem of relationship from the 
theological to the spiritual plane. In so 
doing it matches in the religious field 
what democracy has already achieved in 
the political field. Hence, the community 
church! 

(3) Mr. Speight is troubled because I 
emphasize society at the expeyse of the 
individual. He asserts that the church 
is concerned with neither one alone, but 
with “the individual in society.” Exactly, 
dear friend; the individual socialized, 
which is precisely my contention! But 
the churches ignore this type of individu- 
ality. They work not with “the individ- 
ual in society,” but with the individual 
pulled out of society into the sect, or de- 
nomination. It is this unsocial sectarian 
affiliation which the community church 
cannot recognize. It takes the individual 
where it finds him, a citizen in the com- 
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munity, and seeks not to end but to 
glorify this relationship. Hence again, 
the community church ! 

JOHN Haynes HoL“MEs. 
Ss New York, N.Y. 


Easter Pageants 


To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

I recall reading in THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER some months ago about a num- 
ber of Easter pageants that had been 
given with great success at several of 
your Eastern churches. The Church of 
the Unity, St. Louis, will celebrate its 
fiftieth anniversary this year, and the 
young people and dramatic club are eager 
to present either a play or a pageant. I 
wondered whether we could not see the 
manuscripts of some of the pageants pre- 
sented, using some of the form merely, as 
the matter would naturally appertain to 
our own church history. I shall appreci- 
ate any help or information you can give 
me on the subject. 

Mrs. B. J. TAussie. 
. 8747 WASHINGTON AVENUB, 
St. Lours, Mo. 

[Will our readers who have such mate- 
rial be so kind as to reply directly to 
Mrs. Taussig?—TuHer Eprror.] 


Mr. Kukhi Reaches Cairo 


The reason I have not written before 
is that I have been very uncertain as to 
whether I was to be in Cairo or not. 
When I got here three weeks ago, I found 
Cairo overflowing with population, and I 
had the hardest time to obtain a room. 
Finally I succeeded, but at what a price! 
Living is almost impossible. I knew 
everything had gone up, but I never 
dreamt that it had gone up to such an 
extent. We hope that prices will go down 
as soon as normal conditions are restored. 
There is much unrest and trouble, but the 
British fortunately have the situation well 
in hand. We are safe if we keep to our 
quarters and do not go near the native 
quarters. You can easily see that I can- 
not do very much to spread Unitarian 
ideas among the natives, because I cannot 
get at them, and if I did, I could not get 
their attention. Nobody will heed re- 
ligion now. It is all politics. But I am 
doing a little work among the Syrians, 
Copts, English, and English troops. I am 
getting good results. Very soon, when I 
am well settled, I shall begin to send you 
articles on the religious and moral life of. 
Egypt. 

I shall also be grateful to you if you 
insert this notice with your church an- 
nouncement notices, for the benefit of 
American Unitarians who may be in Egypt 
or may be coming here this winter. The 
notice follows: “The Unitarians in Cairo 
together with their minister, Rey. G. 8. 
Kukhi, hold their services in conjunction — 
with the other English nonconformists at 
St. Paul’s Church, corner of Bonlak and 
Abbas Streets, Cairo. The morning ser- 
vice is at eleven o’clock, the evening at~ 
six o’clock. All Unitarians who happen to 
be in Cairo are urged to be present.” 

I wish you a very happy New Year. 


Grorces Satim KvUKHI, 
Carro, Eeypt, 
. January. 8, 1920. 


throughout the Union. 
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How Industry May Double Its Harvest 


GEORGE ILES 
Author of “Leading American Inventors’ 


Three years ago, four million soldiers 
were enrolled under the Stars and 
Stripes. It was necessary to teach them 
to use machine-guns, especially the Lewis 
and the Browning models. At once a 
leading industrial engineer, Frank B. Gil- 
breth, enlisted in his country’s service for 
a superb plan of education. Recently at 
Hackley School, in Tarrytown, N.Y., he 
gave us reels presenting the cardinal fea- 
tures of his work. We saw, part by part, 
every lever, pinion, wheel, latch, and all 
else, that form a Lewis gun. Every item, 
as flashed upon the screen, bore a con- 
spicuous label, adding a few words when 
these were needed. This capital innova- 
tion, with many another, is due to Mr. 
Gilbreth. Then he showed us a large 
table, divided like a vast chessboard. Its 
squares displayed the component parts of 
a gun in obvious sequence, so that in 


' bringing them together or, to use the 


technical term, in their assembly, not a 
moment was wasted, or an iota of energy. 
Then, in reverse order, we saw a gun 
taken apart, or “disassembled.” Next we 
were shown the one best way to use a 
gun, with the imperative rule that its 
mechanism must always be freely oiled. 
By way of warning we then saw the 
wrong methods ustal with beginners, re- 
sulting in levers or pistons that refused 
to budge. Most instructive of all was the 
quiet and thorough explanation of how 
a gun receives its cartridge, propels it 


by an exploding charge and, in the twink- ) 


ling of an eye, reloads itself and drops 
its empty cartridge-shell. From moment 
to moment an interpreting finger ran 
along one ridge after another, just as if 
a master of gunnery were bodily on the 
platform before us. 

Most of our pictures were of actual 
guns. These were supplemented by pho- 
tographs of drawings. These “animated 
diagrams” revealed the interior of a gun 
barrel, with a cartridge slowly traversing 
its length until at the instant of discharge 
a well-simulated blast of smoke was 
belched forth. This marvel of photo- 
graphic art and artifice made crystal-clear 
much action otherwise not to be under- 
stood. 

All the picturing of the Lewis gun was 
repeated with the Browning gun. The 
son of its inventor deftly built a weapon 
from its various parts, and then sepa- 
rated them into rows of levers and 
springs, latches and tubes. Again we be- 
held a succession of animated diagrams. 
While a gun was firing its projectiles, its 
reloader and shell-ejector were busily en- 
gaged. - 

These pictures, the best of their kind 
ever brought together, had incalculable 
value in the instruction of gunnery camps 
To-day their 
methods of production are a golden gift 


_ of war to peace. Mr. Gilbreth maintains 


that it is of vital importance to ascertain 
the one best way to trim steel in lathes, 
to drill the frames of motor-cars, or per- 
form any other work in a factory, a mill, 
or a foundry. Years of observation have 
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taught him that this one best way may 
not be exemplified by a single worker. 
Mr. Gilbreth notes a good element here, 
and another there. He unites them with 
decided gain, and depicts the result as a 
priceless lesson for the nation and the 
world. 

A famous victory came to him long 
before the great war was declared. He 
patiently analyzed the motions of ordi- 
nary bricklaying. He found more than 
half of them to be needless. Then, de- 
vising a scaffold which rose with a wall, 
he placed bricks and mortar where they 
could be laid with the shortest and easiest 
motions. His final result was to treble 
the speed of bricklaying while diminish- 
ing its fatigue. In Providence, the New 
England Butt Company were assembling 
eighteen braiders in a day. Mr. Gilbreth 
took the helm, and was soon assembling 
sixty-six in a day. He has matched that 
feat in other industries over and over 


again. Last month he inspected one of 
the largest factories of motor-cars in 
America. In one large shop carburetors 


were assembled. Before a week elapsed, 
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through careful motion-study he had 
trebled its output without adding a single 
operator to the staff at work. In sister 
shops he won successes still greater. He 
is convinced, and with good reason, that 
sound industrial management, with mo- 
tion-study as its basis, could easily double 
every harvest of American industry. 

At his laboratory in Montclair, N.J., 
Mr. Gilbreth is recording on his films case 
after case where scientific management is 
increasing product, lessening toil, and 
minimizing fatigue. His highly original 
methods of investigation are described 
and pictured in “Applied Motion Study,” 
published by Macmillan, New York. In 
these days of huge war debts, of enor- 
mous taxation, it behooves the chieftains 
of industry to heed the lessons taught 
by this industrial leader. All that one 
man can do he is doing to bring men and 
women to their utmost earning power. 
That accomplished, much will be done 
to appease social unrest. Discontent de- 
serves no respect when it complains that 
second-rate work receives only second- 
rate wages. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! 
By M. Louise C. Hastings 


224 pages. $1.50 net. 


$1.65 postpaid. 


Choice selections of spiritual uplift to be used in the home, in the schoolroom, or in the church 
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Laymen’s League Notes 


New uses for Unity House, Boston—Taking 
census of church attendance 


On Friday evening, February 6, the 
local officers of the Laymen’s League en- 
tertained representatives of all the Greater 
Boston chapters at a dinner at Unity 
House, Boston, Mass. 

The office secretary, Mr. William L. 
Barnard, gave a detailed account of the 
great success of the Sunday evening meet- 
ings and of the means used to place 
tickets in the hands of the general public. 

It was the sense of those present that 
if any improvement in the meetings were 
possible, it would only be by increasing 
the attendance of the men, and it was 
yoted that every Boston member of the 
League be urged to attend on two of the 
remaining eight Sundays and to bring 
with him two men, preferably young men, 
or men not affiliated with the Unitarian 
Church. 

The question of utilizing Unity House 
in some way for the benefit of young 
people, as by haying special meetings for 
them or a formal school for religious 
education under the guidance of trained 
teachers, was discussed, and the whole 
subject referred to a committee for con- 
sideration and the preparation of a well- 
matured plan. 

The desirability of obtaining exact facts 
as to church attendance was talked over, 
and it was decided to ask that a census 
be taken on the four Sundays in March; 
the work to be undertaken by the chap- 
ters of the League where organized, and 
in those parishes where there are at pres- 
ent no chapters, the parish committee to 
be requested to obtain the statistics. 

Many churches keep a record of attend- 
ance, but many do not. It was felt that 
such statistics would be of the greatest 
value as a basis for effort to increase 
and maintain church attendance. 


Henry F. Jenks 


Rey. Henry F. Jenks, one of our older 
Unitarian ministers, died January 31, 
after a long illness of some fifteen years. 
He was born in Boston in 1842, and was 
the son of a well-known physician of this 
city. He graduated from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1863 and from the Divinity School 
in 1866. In 1867 he was ordained and 
settled over the First Parish in Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Resigning from this posi- 
tion in 1870, he took rather a long tour 
of travel abroad. On his return he spent 
two years with the church in Charleston, 
S.C. In 1877 he took charge of the church 
in Revere, and carried that work for three 
years. In 1880 he went to Lawrence, and 
at his installation there a hymn-tune was 
sung written for the occasion, and called 
“Jenks,” by Gen. H. K. Oliver, the author 
of “Federal Street.” His next and last 
settlement was in Canton, Mass., to which 
place he removed in 1885. So long as he 
was able to do the work of a minister he 
remained with the Canton church, which 
made him its pastor emeritus when fail- 
ing health compelled his retirement from 
active employments. In all the positions 
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above noted he made many friends. But 
quite outside the limits of these individ- 
ual churches he was an extremely useful 
man to his denomination and to the com- 
munity at large. He had a real genius 
for the administration of charitable and 
philanthropic organizations. He belonged 
in some capacity, often as treasurer or di- 
rector, to a very large number of them, 
and he gave himself with the utmost zeal 
to their affairs. Especially must one who 
remembers him in the days of his strength 
think of him gratefully as secretary of 
the Massachusetts Congregational Chari- 
table Society, a position which he long 
held with the greatest fidelity, tact, and 
skill. He delighted in that kind of work 
and could do it to perfection. Mr. Jenks, 
who was entirely kindly, friendly, and 
helpful in’ disposition, much endeared 
himself to all who had the good fortune 
to work with him in such ways. Nothing 
could exceed his whole-hearted devotion 
to whatever undertaking he took up, and 
“team-play” was his special forte. While 
not caring either to drive or to be driven, 
he would work most loyally with others 
on equal terms, in the give and take of 
mutual intercourse. There he displayed 
an unflagging industry, a high degree of 
sympathetic intelligence, and an abound- 
ing good-nature that never failed. One 
never heard from him a querulous word, 
or saw a sign of personal antagonism. He 
did not profess to be a man of gigantic 
intellect, though he possessed a sufficient 
stock of knowledge and good sense, and 
he had a heart as big and faithful as 
one could desire. In all ways he had 
the training and the character of a Chris- 
tian gentleman; and the better one knew 
him, the more one was moved to regard 
him with profound respect. 


Cambridge Night 


A layman from Buffalo, N. Y., ably describes 
the saving religion 


The seventh of the Sunday evening ser- 
vices at Unity House, Boston, Mass., was 
named in honor of Cambridge and its two 
parishes, and their two chapters in the 
Laymen’s League, although Arlington, 
Belmont, Lexington, East Lexington, and 
Watertown had been especially invited to 
furnish ushers and send delegations. 

The musical programme was quite in 
keeping with the high standards of the 
previous nights and the congregational 
singing again evidenced a great sympa- 
thetic interest. 

Endicott P. Saltonstall, Esq., of Chest- 
nut Hill presided, and welcomed the 
audience in a brief address which empha- 
sized the opportunity of the Laymen’s 
League to make of Unity House, through 
these meetings and as a Unitarian club, 
an effective centre for the furtherance of 
Unitarian aims and aspirations. 

Edward H. Letchworth, Hsq., of Buffalo, 
N.Y., and a member of the Council of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, delivered the 
address. His topic was “The Life of 
Religion and the Religion of Life.” 

Mr. Letchworth said, in part, that “re- 
ligion in its fullest development should 
be as varied, as far-reaching, and as pene- 
trating as life itself. Life, if it is to 
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‘realize its richest possibilities, should be 


instinct in every part with religion. 
Neither is complete or full rounded with- 
out the other. 

“There are two methods of approach in 
trying to solve the great questions con- 
fronting mankind to-day. One is external 
and material; the other, inner and spirit- 
ual.- In the present crisis the materialistic 
remedies alone are ineffectual. In some 
way we must touch the heart of mankind. 
This must be the task of religion which 
through its unique and spiritual inner 
appeal is thus called upon to avert the 
chaos threatening to engulf the world. 

“Strip religion of all but its vital forces. 
Let it touch the souls of men with a 
reverent spirit of tolerance and brother- 
hood, justice and love. 

“A religion which is based only on unity 
of spirit and purpose is both universal 
in its appeal and unfettered in its appli- 
cation. With no doctrinal test it wel- 
comes all sincere seekers after truth. 
Basing religion not on belief but on the 
fundamental diyine aspirations in every 
human soul, it transcends and embraces 
all beliefs, and can unite in complete and 
mutual confidence men of all shades of 
opinions in a common effort to solve the 
world’s problems. m 

“All religions have at heart the same 
spirit and the same purpose. Left un- 
trammelled, they are capable of indefinite 
elasticity and infinite growth. 

“We of the liberal faith can well imi- 
tate the enthusiasm, church loyalty, and 
regular attendance of our orthodox 
brethren, and yet we have one precious 
heritage that they lack in that our church 
rests only on those ideals and purposes 
which are universal. Its principles are 
already enshrined in the heart of every 
man. Unique. among all sects and 
churches, we are handicapped by no creed 
and no test of doctrine. ‘In the love of 
Truth, and the spirit of Jesus Christ, we 
unite for the Worship of God and the 
Service of Man.’”’ 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins, minister of the 
First Parish, Weston, Mass., pronounced 
the benediction. 

After the services were concluded, a 
“Get Acquainted” meeting was held in the 
cafeteria, where light refreshments were 
served. 
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A Word to my Brother-Ministers 


REY. MINOT SIMONS 
Vi. THE REGULAR OFFERING FOR THE CAUSE 


When I was considering the call to the 
larger work of the denomination many 
of my brother-ministers wrote urging me 
to accept and pledging co-operation. These 
pledges have already been abundantly 
earried out, particularly in the many 
cordial replies to my personal appeal in 
behalf of the annual offering for the 
denominational work. Here is a kind of 
backing which counts. My department 
and all departments must have a gener- 
ous and sustained support or the denomi- 
nation is helpless. 

A good many churches now find them- 
selves confronted with appeals for the 
Hungarian Relief work -and the denomi- 
national work of the Fellowship. There 
is some confusion as to what to do, and I 
am asking my brother-ministers to take 
hold of the situation and to dispel the 
confusion. 

Money for the Hungarian Relief is 
needed immediately. I suggest, then, that 
this matter be attended to at once and that 
this offering be made not later, if possible, 
than the 22d or 29th of February. Get 
what you can and get it now. It will 
then be out of the way for the time being. 
Needed help will be at once on the way. 

There will then be a month in which 
to talk and plan about the regular offering 
to the work of the Fellowship. This 
work of course is fundamental. It is an 
old story, but so is life. If life is to go on 
it must be regularly sustained. The point 
has been well made that without the 
denominational organization there can be 
no effective Hungarian Relief nor any 
other work for our Cause. Of course we 
all realize that the work upon which 
everything depends must not be weakened 
by lessening the resources for that work 
in behalf of occasional needs. The Hun- 
garian Relief appeals very strongly, but— 
“This ye ought to have done and not to 
have left the other undone.” 

I am saying this not to make a new 
point, but to enforce an old one. I have 
never felt among our people so much in- 
terest in our Fellowship work as I feel 
now. If we can meet this deeper interest 
with better technique we shall be sur- 


prised and gladdened by far greater re- 


sults. 

Some men are asking me to write a 
personal letter directly to their people, 
and have offered to send me a list of their 
members. Here is an opportunity which I 
think has promise and I shall be glad to 
co-operate and to write such a letter 
for any minister who will send me a list 
of his members. 


Why Boys and Girls Read The Register 


Because there is a special section of 
THe RecisterR written and edited espe- 
cially for them ; because every week a story 
appears on this Home page which is just 
the sort of story boys and girls really 
like; because there are verses which can- 
not fail to appeal to children; because 
there are always a few items of current 
interest told in such a way that boys 
and girls can understand and remember 
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them; because it introduces them to THE 
REGISTER, which in many cases will prove 
a source of help and interest to them 
throughout their lives; because it informs 
them about young people and what they 
are doing in the church; because those 
who were boys and girls a score or so 
of years ago write letters such as this 
from a friend in Seattle, Wash. :— 

“My first subscription was in 1885, and 
if my memory serves me correctly, my 
subscription has been continuous ever 
since, a period of thirty-five years. I 
was acquainted with THe Re@IsTeR and 
looked forward to its weekly visits even 
earlier, for my mother used to read me 
articles from its Home page, and now my 
own children are interested in that same 
department.” 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


Commission on Hungarian Relief 

Good progress has been made during 
the past week in the organization of the 
small Unit that is to go to Hungary, and 
the members expect to sail before the 
middle of March. 

It is highly desirable that the needed 
$50,000 should be completely subscribed 
and in the treasurer’s hands before the 
sailing of the Unit, and friends are urged 
to make their contributions as promptly 
as possible, 

Rey. W. H. Drummond of London, Eng- 
land, who was the Association’s original 
commissioner to Hungary, will arrive in 
New York about February 23 and is open 
for speaking engagements. Arrangements 
can be made through Rey. Sydney B. 
Snow, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 
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[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH 


Announcements 


The article entitled “The Atheist” in 
Tuer Reaister last week was written by 
Rey. Dilworth R. Lupton. The author- 
line was inadvertently omitted. 


Franklin Zeiger is hereby commended 
to the ministers and churches of the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship’ for a probationary 
period of six months, ending August 10, 
1920. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for New 
England. 


A meeting of interest to Unitarians 
will be held in Unity House, Boston, 
Mass., Tuesday, February 24, at 8.15 p.m. 
The subject is “Race Relations,’ and the 
speakers, Gen. John H. Sherburne, Dr. 
Robert R. Moton, Dr. James BH. Gregg, 
and Dr. Alexander L. Jackson. ‘Tickets 
may be obtained for $1 or 50 cents each, 
from Miss Harriot Curtis, 28 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Week-day services in King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: February 23, (holiday) 
no service; February 24, Rey. Paul Dwight 
Moody, Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York; February 25, Rev. 
Sydney B. Snow, King’s Chapel; Feb- 
ruary 26, Rev. Charles Edwards Park, 
D.D., First Church in Boston; February 
27, Rev. F. G. Bisbee, D.D., the Univer- 
salist Leader, Boston; February 28, musi- 
cal service, Mr. Lang, organist. 


Parish lows Letters 


A Long-range Policy 


BERKELEY, Cauir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. H. HE. B. Speight: What 
was unanimously voted the most success- 
ful annual meeting in the history of the 
society was held January 15. Dinner was 
served to nearly two hundred guests by 
a committee of the Women’s Alliance 
under Mrs. L. H. Duschak, and members 
of the Channing Club acted as waiters 
and waitresses under direction of Miss 
Dorothy Dyar and Mr. Charles W. Rob- 
bins. The hostesses were Mrs. Horatio 
Stebbins, Mrs. 8S. N. Wyckoff, Mrs. C. W. 
Merrill, Mrs. H. BE. B. Speight, Mrs. A. C. 


Schlesinger, Mrs. HE. M. Wilbur, Mrs. 
H. BH. Dore, Mrs. Charles H. Thompson, 
Mrs. P. EH. McHale, Mrs. R. A. Barker, 


Mrs. J. A. Long, Mrs. M. T. Hazelton, 
Mrs. Wellyn B. Clark, Mrs. William Carey 
Jones, Mrs. A. M. Hill, Mrs. W. N. Dim- 
mick, Mrs. Milton Andros, Mrs. M. C. Dag- 
gett, and Mrs. F. G. Robinson. Following 
the dinner the annual meeting was held 
under the chairmanship of Mr. A. C. 
Schlesinger, acting chairman of the board 
of trustees. Reports were heard from 
representatives of the various church or- 
ganizations, including Mrs. L. H. Duschak 
for The Alliance, Miss Julia N. Budlong, 
assistant minister, for the church school, 
Dr. L. H. Duschak for the Hosmer Chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League in the absence 
of Prof. E. T. Williams, president. The 
reports were of unusual interest and 
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showed that all departments of the church 
are active and progressive. Mr. Wellyn 
B. Clark, treasurer, and Prof. J. A. Long, 
chairman of Unity Hall, also outlined the 
needs for 1920. President E. M. Wilbur of 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Min- 
istry spoke of the work of the current 
term, and invited the congregation to the 
regular and special courses offered by the 
School, including a course by ‘Prof. Will- 
iam Herbert Carruth on “Religion in the 
Poets.” The minister, Mr. Speight, spoke 
on the growth of the society and of its 
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especial opportunity in religious education, 
from the work of the church school to 
the work in the University of California, 
the largest university in the country. He 
pointed out that the local church had done 
its best in the latter direction, with re- 
sults that indicated what might be done 
if the local church had resources to fol- 
low up the opportunities, but that work 
among college students should be prose- 
cuted under a long-range policy supported 
by the Unitarian body as a whole. He re- 
ferred to the hopes of the local chapter 
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TOTAL ASSEES: s3peeeeiend.. 3 5c eee ee $17,474,647.63 
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NET.'SURPLUS . 2i i. eee) ot eee en eee $3,978,911.05 
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LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION $80, 107,826.86 
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THE WaysIDE PULPIT 


Cherish a cordial 
immovable attachment 


to our National Union. 
Be justly proud of 
the name of American. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


of the Laymen’s League to establish a 
club-house with residential features for 
Unitarian men in college. The parish list 
contains one hundred and eighty-five names 
of church members, with two hundred more 
who are either contributing non-members 
or regular attendants. Twenty-six new 
members have been received since the 
minister returned to the parish from the 
army. The dinner was the first occasion 
on which Unity Hall has been used by 
the congregation since its complete re- 
decoration, and many comments were 
heard on the beauty of the interior. An- 
nouncement was made of the gift of $250 
from the estate of the late Mrs. Edwin V. 
Hathaway to be used for the benefit of 
the church at the discretion of the min- 
ister. Reference was made to the regret 
with which the trustees had accepted the 
resignation of their chairman, Dean Will- 
iam Carey Jones, one of the founders of 
the church nearly thirty years ago. The 
board for 1920 includes Messrs. William 
Edwin Chamberlain, W. B. Clark, P. EH. 
McHale, C. W. Merrill, A. C. Schlesinger, 
Dr. L. H. Duschak, and Dr. J. A. Long. 


Grateful for a Free Pulpit 


CINCINNATI, ®HI0.—First Protestant St. 
John’s Chureh, Rey. H. G. HBisenlohr: 
November marked the thirty-fifth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of Mr. Wisen- 
lohr, and the congregation observed the 
day with appropriate services. The beau- 
tifully decorated church was filled to its 
capacity, about seven hundred being 
present. In his address the pastor ex- 
pressed his gratitude for the fine spirit 
of harmony which has prevailed in all 
the years of his service. He emphasized, 
however, that he was most grateful for 
the fact that he had been granted a free 
pulpit, and had never been taken to task 
for any utterance made from it; that he 
had not been fettered in his work by any 
ereed, and had found such cordial re- 
sponse to his efforts always to place the 
spirit above the letter. He expressed the 
hope that no one would ever occupy the 
pulpit who found it necessary to abridge 
the freedom for which the congregation 
had always stood. Constructive and not 
destructive liberalism must be its. watch- 
word—a deepening of the religious in- 
stincts, its purpose. The music furnished 
by the choir of forty voices, soloists, and 
a string quartette from the Symphony 
Orchestra was especially pleasing. At 
the close of the service the president of 
the Church Council, speaking for the con- 
gregation, the Ladies’ Aid, the choir, the 
Girls’ Auxiliary, the church school, and 
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the Young Men’s Society, presented to 
the minister from each of the organiza- 
tions substantial tokens of their regard 
for him. The congregation is more than one 
hundred years old, and the present pas- 
tor a graduate of the Class of 1883 of 
Meadville. The church is an independent 
one, and for the last eighty years of its 
existence has been outspokenly liberal in 
its teachings. 


The Way to Receive a Minister 


Des Mornes, Ia.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Edmund H. Reeman: Services of in- 
stallation of Rev. E. H. Reeman as min- 
ister of this church, postponed from De- 
cember on account of the fuel shortage, 
were held Sunday and Tuesday, January 
11 and 13. The Tuesday evening formali- 
ties began with a dinner at 6.30 o’clock 
followed by the installation in the church. 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, former minister, gave 
a ringing and powerful address on the 
work of the church in leading the demo- 
cratic hopes and aspirations of the world 
and extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship to the new minister in the name of 
the Western Unitarian Conference. Rev. 
Charles E. Snyder of Sioux City delivered 
the charge to the people in a forceful 
message on the responsibility of the Lib- 
eral Church. Addresses of welcome were 
made by Hon. J. B. Weaver, in the name 
of the Des Moines Chamber of Commerce, 
representing 2,500 members of that organ- 
ization, and by Rabbi Eugene Weaver of 
the Congregation B’nai Jeshurun. The 
welcome to the church was voiced by Hon. 
Johnson Brigham in gracious and felici- 
tous terms. Mr. Brigham said in part: 
“We deem our church fortunate.in having 
drawn to itself an inspired preacher and 
spiritual leader, and one, too, who is 
just enough Americanized to have caught 
the splendid inspiration of American 
ideals without taking on the excesses of 
our rampant democracy, and in the tran- 
sition has retained the fine English tradi- 
tions of the preacher’s callingy and the 
vital importance of the pastor’s mission. 
Mr. Reeman, though you have been among 
us only a few short weeks, we no longer 
regard you as a stranger; we feel we 
know you, aS a veritable ‘messenger of 
grace’; warm-hearted, clean-handed, high- 
minded; one whose doctrine and life, co- 
incident, exhibit proof of authenticity 
of your call to service in the church of 
your choice. Your coming among us is 
happily opportune. With the close of the 
war and the resignation of our former 
pastor to enlist upon the bishopric of 
the Middle West, a brief hiatus occurred 
in which our church faced possibilities 
that were—to put it mildly—‘mighty dis- 
turbin’.’ Fortunately for us (and we hope 
it will prove fortunate for you), a seem- 
ing special Providence directed your steps 
our way. Your first bugle-note of hope 
and confidence and consecration in service 
found reverberation in our hearts, and 
when you told us you would come to us 
we were relieved and gratified. I doubt 
not but that your coming began a new 
era in the life of our church, an era 
which promises much for future church 
and community service in Des Moines. In 
the confidences which obtain between pas- 
tor and church you have made known the 
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singleness of your ambition, and your 
every sermon has eloquently exemplified 
the splendid earnestness of purpose with 
which you have entered upon your work 
in our midst. We not only gladly wel- 
come you, but we jointly and severally 
pledge you our cordial and hearty co- 
operation and support in every good word 
and work.” 


What Young People are Doing 

Bast BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rey. L. A. Walker: Readers of THE CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER may be interested in a 
successful venture of the Young People’s 
Religious Union of this old parish. At 
the request- of the minister the young 
people took over full responsibility for 
three months of evening meetings with 
the exception of the address, for which 


NOTICE 


Rev. Amos N. Somers of Westboro, 
Mass., has donated to the Association his 
entire library, to be distributed to the 
ministers and church workers gratui- 
tously. These volumes will be available 
to those who call personally at Channing 
Hall, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, during 
the week of February 23. The books will 
be given gratuitously, but the Association 
cannot undertake to deliver them or to 
send lists of the titles. 


W. Forses ROBERTSON, 
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the minister assumed responsibility. Under 
the leadership of their president, Richard 
Bartlett, they have furnished community 
singing, instrumental and other special 
‘music, and secured a song leader and 
Pianist for each service. The president 
has presided at each meeting, and a com- 
mittee appointed by him has furnished a 
luncheon to all who attend. Two months 
have gone by and the interest in these 
meetings is well sustained, .the attend- 
ance running from 40 to 75. On January 
18 Rey. Dr. C. W. Hidden addressed the 
meeting on “Spiritism: What it is and 
What it is not.” It was a masterly and 
discriminating analysis of the movement 
and of its phenomena by a man who has 
devoted many years and large resources 
to the study of psychic phenomena. He 
impressed the large audience as eminently 
fair, unprejudiced, and able. 


Mr. Nichols Installed 


MONTPELIER, Vt.—Church of the Mes- 
siah, Rey. William 8. Nichols: On Jan- 
uary 23 a service was held for the unveil- 
ing of two memorial tablets and for the in- 
stallation of Rey. William Stanley Nichols 
as minister of the church. One of the 
tablets is in memory of Rey. J. Edward 
Wright, D.D., for forty-five years the min- 
ister of the parish. This was unveiled by 
his daughter, Miss Rebecca Wright. The 
other commemorates the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the church and 
was unveiled by Miss Jeannette Burgess, 
representing two families among the 
founders of the church. Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., gave an address, paying spe- 
cial tribute to Dr. Wright’s character as 
minister, counsellor, and publie citizen. 
Rey. C. 8. Staples of the First Congrega- 
tional Society, Burlington, Vt., assisted in 
the service. Mr. G. W. Wing, one of its 
oldest members, spoke for the church, re- 
viewing the history of the parish and 
paying tribute to Dr. Wright. Rev. Hu- 
gene R. Shippen of the Second Church, 
Boston, Mass., delivered the address for 
the installation: of Mr. Nichols. 


Death of a Devoted Layman 


STATEN ISLAND, New Yorxk, N.Y.— 
Church of the Redeemer, Rey. George 
Croswell Cressey, D.D.: This was the 
only Unitarian church in Greater New 
York which held a preaching service on 
Christmas Day, as has been the custom 
for two years past, and all were grati- 
fied by a large attendance. With the ex- 
ception of Sundays in Baltimore, New- 
port, and Lynn, the minister has preached 
in his pulpit every Sunday since the open- 
ing of the church in September. On Jan- 
uary 20 the church held its annual parish 
meeting in the parish house, with a 
church dinner. About sixty persons were 
present, and many were absent on ac- 
count of illness. The following trustees 
were re-elected: Mrs. George F. Hicks, 
Thomas Garrett, Jr., Hsq., and Mr. F. 
McKee Smith; Mr. Osborn M. Curtis was 
chosen trustee in place of Capt. A. J. 
Newbury, Governor of Sailors’ Snug Har- 
bor, in whose recent death the parish suf-- 
fered a severe loss. In speaking of Gov- 
ernor Newbury, Dr. Cressey said he was 
one of the very few, perhaps the only 
one, in our fellowship who were accus- 
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tomed to attend two preaching services 
on Sunday morning,—the service at Sail- 
ors’ Snug Harbor, and the service in the 
church of his own faith, of which he was 
the faithful and efficient trustee. Several 
new families have come into the church 
since summer. The parish looks forward 
to a period of prosperity and progress. 


Celebrate Fiftieth Anniversary 


‘SroneHAM, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Church, Dr. George William Bell: The 
fiftieth anniversary of the building of the 
Unitarian church was fittingly and suc- 
cessfully gbserved during the opening 
week of the new year. On Sunday, Jan- 
uary 4, the minister conducted an appro- 
priate religious service, at which Rey. 
H. L. Pickett of the Woburn church, rep- 
resenting the South Middlesex Conference 
of Unitarian Churches; offered congratu- 
lations and spoke of a growing fellowship 
among the religious units of the nation. 
Rey. Charles H. Davis, minister of the 
local Congregational church, brought 
greetings from the Protestant churches 
of the community, and strongly empha- 
sized the relatively high service rendered 
by this church in the civie, educational, 
and philanthropic work of the time. The 
American Unitarian Association was rep- 
resented through the presence of Dr. Will- 
iam I. Lawrance of the Department of 
Religious Education, who preached a most 
impressive and inspiring sermon from the 
text, “When he, the spirit of truth, is 
come, he will guide you into all truth.” 
He traced the developing thought of the 
world during the past fifty years, finding 
both a more scientific religion and a more 
religious science working in greater and 
greater harmony to one end. The in- 
crease in the missionary spirit, and the 
insight of men that by their endeavors 
alone in behalf of others could the world 
be saved—these were stressed as the 
mighty facts of modern religious ongoing. 
On Wednesday evening there was a great 
coming together of Unitarians—many 
from a distance—to unite in an occasion 
of social fellowship. An informal recep- 
tion was followed by a most bountiful 
supper prepared under the direction of 
Mrs. 8. C. Batchelder. The chapel was 
beautifully decorated by Mr.- Winfred 
Dike—the el predominating being 
white and yé above, while the tables 
were made attractive with flowers and 
candles. A programme of speaking fol- 
lowed the supper, covering not only past 
scenes and memories, but present activi- 
ties. The most valuable single feature 
was the reading by Miss Sarah A. Lynde 
—one of the oldest and most faithful 
members of the church—of a history of 
the fifty years’ growth, written by herself. 
This will be printed. Messages from 
former ministers and friends closed an 
evening which will be long remembered 
in the Stoneham parish. The final words 
of the minister, expressing the thought 
that the working-out of the ideal of friend- 
liness was an act of religious significance, 
indicative of the direction we were going, 
spoke the mind of all present. The 
church was built in 1868-69, being occu- 
pied the first Sunday in January, 1869. 
The Unitarian Society was organized in 
1858, 
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Personals 


On Monday evening, February 9, the 
Universalist Club of Boston, Mass., was 
addressed by Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
pastor of the Church of the Disciples, 
Boston. His subject was “My Three 
Months at the Peace Conference.” 


Rev: J. Vint Laughland, who gradu- 
ated at Meadville Theological School in 
1915, and has béen settled since that time 
in London and Sheffield, has decided to 
return to America, and will arrive on the 
Adriatic, sailing from Liverpool, February 
25. He writes that his address will be 
the Middle States Headquarters in New 
York after his arrival, and that he is pre- 
pared to accept engagements on and after 
March 14. On February 1 he was in- 
vited to fill Dr. Charles F. Aked’s old 
pulpit at Liverpool. He passed through 
the hands of the Middle States Fellowship 
Committee before leaving for England. 
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$6,478,911, the indemnity it provides is beyond 
question. 
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‘The Safety of Investments 


One of the greatest authorities on commercial statistics is Mr. Roger W. Babson, and 
his opinion 1s highly regarded by business men throughout the United States. Recently he 
sent out to his clients a letter 1n which he discusses the security and value of investments. 


He shows that the safety even of securities locked up in a safe-deposit vault depends upon 
the integrity of men. Continuing he shows that the value of any form of investment depends 
jinally on the integrity of the people of the community. But what sustains and guards that 
integrity? His conclusion 1s illuminating and very interesting. He asks,— 


“What Does All This Mean?” 


And he answers: “It means that the real security for the 
stocks, bonds, mortgages, deeds, and other investments which 
we own is the integrity of the community. The steel boxes, 
the legal papers, and the other things which we look upon as 
so important are the mere shells of the eggs. The value of 
our investments depends not on the strensth of our 
banks, but rather upon the strength of our churches. 
The underpaid preachers of the nation are the men upon whom 
we really are depending rather than the well-paid lawyers, 
bankers, and brokers. The religion of the community is 
really the bulwark of our investments. And when we 
consider that only 15% of the people hold securities of any 
kind and less than 3% hold enough to pay an income tax, 
the importance of the churches becomes even more evident. 


“For our own sakes, for our children’s sakes, for the 
nation’s sake, let us business men get behind the churches 
and their preachers! Never mind if they are not perfect; .. . 
this only means that were they efficient they would do very | 
much more. The safety of all we have is due to the 
churches, even in their present inefficient and inactive | 
state. By all that we hold dear, let us from this very day 
give more time, money, and thought to the churches of our 
city, for upon these the value of all we own ultimately 


depends! 


ROGER W. BABSON” 


YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
tree Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


> 
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Customer: “I’d like to get a suit of 
Clothes.” Clerk: “Sorry, sir, we don’t 
handle them.” Customer: “Don’t handle 
’em? Well, I must say this is a deuced 
poor drug store.”—Judge. 


“°T Gorry, I’m tired!” said the husband, 
after the day’s work. “There you go! 
You’re tired! Here I be a-standin’ over a 
hot stove all day, an’ you’re workin’ in a 
nice cool sewer.”—Good Morning. 


Professor (giving exam.): “Does any 
question embarrass you?” Bright Student: 
“Not at all, sir. Not at all. The ques- 
tions are quite clear. It is the answers 
that bother me.’—Penn State Froth. 


Maid: “Oh, Madam !—the master is ly- 
ing unconscious in the hall with a large 
box beside him and crushing a paper in 
his hand!” Mistress: “Then my new hat 
has arrived at last.’”—London Opinion. 


A salaried man who had been given a 
raise was felicitating himself over the 
rare fact and finally remarked, “One or 
two more raises like that and I'll be up 
in the wage-earners’ class.”—Western 
Christian Advocate, 


Mrs. Smith: “I wish you’d come over 
and see my husband, Doctor. His tem- 
perature was normal this morning, but 
he got talking to me about the adminis- 
tration at Washington, and now he’s 
delirious again.’—Life. 


“T want a lower berth on the midnight 
train to New York.” “No more lowers,” 
said the clerk. ‘Then I’ll take an upper.” 
“No more uppers.” “Well, do what you 
can for me.” “I’m doing it now. All I 
can do is to sympathize with you.” 


“Some of these writers make me tired,” 
said Smith. ‘“What’s the matter now?” 
asked Jones. ‘Why, on one page this fel- 


’ low says, ‘Always tell the truth,’ and on 


the next page he says, ‘Never become a 
slave to habit.’ "—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Passing a Methodist church whose bell 
was tolling, a stranger asked, “What is 
that bell ringing for?” ‘The burial of 
John Barleycorn,’ was the answer. “I 
didn’t know he was a Methodist,” added 
the stranger, dryly.—wNorthwestern Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


On one occasion in the United States 
Senate recently nearly all the speakers 
were giving their views of “what this 
country needs.” Mr. Marshall listened to 
many versions of the nation’s need. Sud- 
denly he bent over the thronelike desk 
of the president of the Senate and whis- 
pered audibly to the assistant secretary of 
the Senate: “Rose, what this country 
needs is a really good five-cent cigar.” 


It was at the public library. A small 
shaver clutched a well-worn, dirty volume. 
At last it came his turn to place his vol- 
ume for the inspection of the librarian. 
The suspense was great, but finally the 


librarian leaned forward. Taking in the 


size of the boy and then glancing back 
at the book she remarked: “This is rather 
technical, isn’t it?’ Planting his feet 
firmly on the floor the boy, half-defiant, 
half-apologetic, retorted, “It was that 
way when I got it, ma’am.”—New York 
Hvening Sun. 
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und held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
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St., West Roxbury, Mass, 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Ayors 
Morning service at 11. Sunday, February 22, Rev 
Minot Simons will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Services at 7.30. 
Sunday, February 22, Rey. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
LL.D., will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen, minister, Service at 11 a.m. 
Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 


Streets, Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
a.m. Sunday, February 22, Dr. Brown will preach. 


Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 11 a.m. Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 22, Rev. Louis C. Cornish will preach. Church 
school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev.Abraham 
M Rihbany, will preach, Subject, “The Decreasing 
Forerunner.’’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
Le at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten and Primary classes 
at 11 A.M, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 

to 5. All welcome. 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 
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A Word to my Brother-Ministers, “by Rev. 

Minot Simons; Why Boys and Girls Read 

THE Recistpr; Commission on Hungarian 

Relic— . >i "l be bos, we ae oes SED 
The Pulpit 
The Beloved igess a by Rev. Harry 

Foster Burns . . . ge oe Sian aa 
The Home 
Aunt Margaret’s Toads, by Rose Brooks . . 188 
Plymouth Rock.» ... ssi... sip ogee lene ee 
Poetry 
Washington, by A.W.L. . «pie ae 
The Heretic, by R. Stanle Weir ee 2a ee 
Consecration, by George rf Patterson . -. 187 
Miles Standish’s First Proclamation (1620), by 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses if aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 
All contributions must be in the 
office of the Editor, Tom CHRISTIAN 
Recisrer, not later than Thursday, 
one week before day of publication. 
All manuscripts should be typewritten. — 


CLUB RATES ia 

A request for club rates for sub- 
scriptions to THe ReEaIsTER will 
bring an immediate reply. 
Address i aaa 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 
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16. Beacon Street, Boston 
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